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BETWEEN ISSUES 





An AMERICAN MORAL FORCE: Two days hence, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, many hundreds of eminent as 
well as ordinary Americans of all political hues will gather 
to celebrate the 75th birthday of a man they call friend. 
How is it that this man, whom the voters of this country, 
State and City invariably rejected in his frequent political 
campaigns, and whom many who will come to do him honor 
have on more than one occasion considered wrong or just 
plain wrong-headed — how is it that this man, Norman 
Thomas, emerges as a powerful moral force in American 
public life? 

The answer to this paradox is itself, we believe, rather 
paradoxical. It is to be found in the disinterestedness of 
Thomas’ passion for the ideal. The leit-motifs of his fabu- 
lously energetic years have been pacifism, socialism and civil 
liberty. As a champion of these and countless other causes 
which he undertook in the public weal, he often chastised, 
goaded, cajoled, pleaded and urged. And it was as if, despite 
and somehow even through the polemics and battles to 
which a public man inevitably commits himself and the 
errors he inevitably makes, Thomas mirrored to our society 
the values of decency that it must strive for if it is honorably 
to bear the name of democracy. With this, our affectionate 
tribute to this gallant old warrior for justice. 

MicHaEL Karpovicu: Last week, at the age of 71, Michael 
Karpovich, scholar, teacher and man of culture, died after 
a long illness. At his death, he was Professor Emeritus of 
Slavic Languages at Harvard University, where he had 








been on the faculty from 1927 until his retirement typ 
years ago. 

Karpovich was the author of the classic, Imperial Russiz 
1801-1917; he also edited and cempleted Paul Miliukoy’ 
monumental History of Russian Culture. For many years he 
served as editor of the Russian-language quarterly, the Ney 
Review, and as associate editor of the English-languag 
Russian Review. For us at THE New LEADER his death is ap 
especial loss, for he was both an old friend and a frequent 
contributor. 

There passes now from the scene a man whose authorita. 
tive knowledge and breadth of vision significantly enriched 
our understanding of Russia, past and present. 

JAPANESE SOMERSAULT: Anyone who has ever done re 
search in back files of newspapers and journals will em. 
pathize with our experience this week while we were leafing 
through NL back issues. We had just finished editing Takeo 
Naoi’s current article, “Behind the Japanese Socialist Split’ 
(page 19), and we were amused by an intriguing title over 
an article by Naoi in our October 31, 1955 issue: “Japan 
Achieves Socialist Unity.” Almost precisely four years to 
the day before the disunity convention which Naoi reports 
on this week, the Left and Right Socialist parties merged 
into one. The irony is heightened by the fact that these two 
parties had emerged from a split in the Socialist party in 
1951—and over an issue which finally split them this time 
too, the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. Talk of historical cycles! 
What will Naoi be reporting four years hence? 
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Political discontent fails to hamper efforts to strengthen constitutional government 


Venezuela s 
Wobbly Democracy 


dent Romulo Betancourt, whose 
February 13 inauguration marked 
the restoration of constitutional gov- 
ernment, Venezuela has been con- 
solidating its bitterly won democracy. 
Some recent tension has tended to 
obscure this fact, but the country is 
quietly attempting to strengthen its 
bases of civilian power, and to 
execute a long overdue program of 
economic development and social re- 
form, 

When Betancourt entered office, all 
of Venezuela’s civilian political lead- 
ers were agreed on the necessity of 
maintaining a united front against 
any possible attempt by Army ele- 
ments to reinstall a military dictator- 
ship. So he undertook the experiment, 
novel for Venezuela and rare in Latin 
America, of a coalition government. 
After hard negotiations, a Cabinet 
was formed consisting of members 
of Betancourt’s Democratic Action 
party, the Social Christian COPEI 
party, the Democratic Republican 
Union, and independents. All state 
governorships, appointive in Vene- 
tela, were apportioned on a similar 
pattern. 

To date, the coalition has worked 
relatively smoothly, in spite of oc- 
casional problems. The Cabinet has 
worked as a single team, with top 
party leaders cooperating to smooth 
over difficulties created at times by 
overly ambitious job seekers. The 
leadership of all three parties has 
been very anxious to avoid any crisis 
which might provide disgruntled mili- 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


tary men with an opportunity to con- 
spire with important civilian ele- 
ments. This is particularly remark- 
able because of the past history of 
hostility between the three parties, 
especially during the only previous 
period of democratic civilian rule, 
1945-1948, when Democratic Action 





BETANCOURT: PURSUES OBJECTIVES 


was in power for the first time. It 
must be recognized, however, that the 
coalition is experiencing certain 
strains, 

Within Democratic Action’s ranks, 
for example, there is pressure for 
the Government to move more rapid- 
ly on its reform and economic devel- 
opment programs, The coalition, it is 
argued, has seriously curbed the free- 
dom of party leaders in the Govern- 
ment. And this feeling of unrest 





has somewhat intensified differences 
which have become apparent inside 
Democratic Action since the over- 
throw of the Perez Jimenez dictator- 
ship in January 1958. 

During the nine-and-a-half year 
fight against the dictatorship, most 
of the older Democratic Action lead- 
ers were either killed, forced into 
exile or jailed. In the last two or 
three years, leadership of the under- 
ground struggle fell into the hands 
of young party men who were little 
more than children when the dictator- 
ship was first installed in 1948. They 
had had no personal contact with the 
older leaders. Furthermore, in the 
universities many of them worked 
closely with Communists who op- 
posed the dictatorship, and they came 
to look upon them as “comrades” in 
a common struggle. 

Consequently, many of this young- 
er group emerged from the under- 
ground with a violently hostile at- 
titude toward the United States, and 
with a suspicion of Democratic Ac- 
tion’s older leaders. The suspicion 
was exacerbated by the resentment 
that set in when the older leaders 
returned from prison or exile to 
take up again their positions as heads 
of the party organization. 

But this element, which in recent 
months has constituted a so-called 
“left wing” in the party, represents 
only a part of its young university 
adherents. Many of the newer leaders 
thrown up by the resistance have 
sided with the older chiefs. More- 
over, only one figure of importance 








in the previous leadership has joined 
forces with the dissidents: Domingo 
Alberto Rangel, who has tended to 
become the “ideological” head of the 
left-wing group. He insists that the 
party has abandoned its traditional 
beliefs and policies and feels that he 
must “save” Democratic Action from 
itself. 

The importance of this dissident 
group, should not be 
exaggerated. It represented only a 
relatively small minority in the 
Democratic Action convention held 
in September. And while this minori- 
ty may serve to keep the party lead- 
ers on their toes, it is not likely to 
be able to change any basic policies, 

Democratic Action’s most loyal 
ally is the Social Christian Party, 
a_ middle-of-the-road 
It is more principled and less job- 
hungry than the third coalition mem- 
ber. the Democratic Republican 
Union. Although it took something 
of a licking in the 1958 Presidential 
election, Social Christian prestige and 
popular support seem to have risen 


of course, 


organization. 


recently as a result of the party’s 
straightforward and loyal support of 
the Government. 

While the principal national lead- 
ers of the Republican Democratic 
Union have on the whole been loyal 
to the Government, they have had 
some difficulty keeping their local 
leadership in line. The state party 
organizations have been highly criti- 
cal and even insulting toward the 
other coalition members, particularly 
toward Democratic Action. Some at- 
tribute this to its willingness to ac- 
cept into its ranks local dignitaries 
and petty office-holders of the Perez 
Jimenez dictatorship. 

The situation came to a head two 
weeks ago when three Republican 
Democratic Union Cabinet members 
offered to President 
Betancourt had demanded that, in 
the interest of unity, their party stop 
attacking Democratic Action. The 
Republican Democratic Union coun- 
tered that it was the victim of dis- 
crimination, particularly where jobs 
were concerned. The crisis was final- 


resign after 


ly solved, or at least put off, when 
Betancourt invited the three who had 
ofiered their resignations for a 
private talk and it was agreed to 
postpone action on the resignations. 

The Communists, who constitute 
the fourth important political group 
in Venezuela, are being increasingly 
isolated. During the dictatorship they 
were divided into two groups, the so- 
called “Reds” and “Blacks.” The lat- 
ter cooperated extensively with the 
tyranny, the former were officially in 
the opposition. After the 
Jimenez ouster, the two groups 
united, with the Reds absorbing the 
principal leaders and most of the 
rank-and-file of the Blacks. 

The Communists emerged from the 
dictatorship with a degree of strength 


Perez 


which they had not previously en- 
joyed. They had not been persecuted 
to the extent that the other parties 
had been, they had been able to keep 
their the trade 
unions, and they had been able to 
penetrate the working press and 


cadres intact in 


university students. During the last 
few months of the Perez Jimenez 
regime, they cooperated with the 
other parties in the struggle to over- 
throw the dictator, 

Consequently, the Communists de- 
manded equal recognition with the 
democratic parties in the reconstruc- 
tion work. For while they were ex- 
cluded from the all-party coalition. 
they continued to be powerful in the 
labor movement, had free access to 
all of the leading newspapers, and 
their influence equalled Democratic 
Action’s in student circles. But since 
the establishment of the constitutional 
Government, the Communists have 
been losing much of their respecta- 
bility. It is now possible to attack 
them openly, and this has been oc- 
curring with increasing frequency. 

Thus President Betancourt accused 
them of responsibility for the fatal 
rioting which occurred on August 4 
over the question of abolishing a 
system of doles that had been estab- 
lished by the provisional govern- 
Minister Luis 
also a member of Demo- 


ment. 
Dubuc. 


of Interior 





cratic Action, accused the Commy. 
nists of spreading rumors of i, 
pending military moves against th 
Government to force a united fron 
against the allegedly plotting Arm 
men. Leaders of the other two coali. 
tion parties have also turned their 
oratorical and journalistic guns upon 
the Communists on several occasions, 

But the exchange of unpleasantrie 
began with the Communist them. 
selves. They attacked the projected 
agrarian reform law. sent to Con. 
gress by Betancourt, as being a “be. 
trayal” of the promise to carry out 
of the 
land. They also pointed to the August 
4 riots as an example of the “fascist 
actions” being employed by Betan. 
court. It was this comment which 
provoked the President’s attack on 
the Communists. 

All this tugging and 
pulling has not interfered with the 
Betancourt Government's efforts to 


an extensive redistribution 


political 


lay the foundations for extensive so- 
cial and economic reform. Immediate 
attention has been given to develop- 
ing a broad public works program 
that will include road building, small 
irrigation projects and the construe: 
tion of schools, hospitals and other 
institutions. At the same time. the 
Government has been developing a 
more fundamental program of agrari- 
an reform and planned economic 
development. 

Even before Betancourt came to 
office, the provisional regime had 
named an Agrarian Reform Com- 
mission to draw up a complete plan 
for dividing the land and diversify: 
ing and intensifying the country’ 
agricultural output. It was composed 
of representatives of peasant oF 
ganizations and trade unions as wel 
as bankers, landowners, politicians. 
agricultural engineers and other ele 
ments of the population, The Com- 
mission studied all aspects of the na- 
tion’s agricultural situation for three 
months and came up with an exter 
sive land reform program. On the 
basis of this report, the Cabinet drew 
up a proposed law and submitted it 
to Congress, which will consider i 
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at an extraordinary session late this 


month. 
It is estimated that it will take 15 
years and over a billion dollars to 


carry the proposed agrarian reforra 
law into effect. The actual transfer of 
land from present private owners and 
the Government to the new peasantry 
can probably be accomplished in a 
year or two, but the program in- 
volves a great deal more than that. 
The proposals for teaching the new 
landowners how better to cultivate 
their land, and how to grow the prod- 
ucts which the country needs to be- 
come more or less self-sufficient in 
agricultural products, will take a 
much longer time. 

The Betancourt regime is also 
going forward with extensive plans 
for irrigation works that will bring 
under cultivation large areas that 
have insufficient water. The Perez 
Jimenez regime had its own irriga- 
tion program, consisting of a hand- 
ful of spectacular projects costing 
a great deal of money which did rela- 
tively little to extend the area under 
cultivation. At least one of these 
projects was so jerry-built that the 
large dam is already leaking. 

The dictator left little behind in 
the way of usable plans and projects. 
It has been necessary, therefore, for 
the present Government to spend a 
considerable period of time survey- 
ing likely irrigation projects and 
drawing up plans for them. The Gov- 
ernment intends to develop a large 
series of relatively modest projects 
throughout the country. 

All of the Administration’s atten- 
tion is not being concentrated on 
agriculture, however. Ambitious proj- 
ects are underway for the develop- 
ment of grazing. Meanwhile the Gov- 
ermment is importing a_ certain 
amount of cattle to drive down the 
meat prices in the cities. Fishing is 
also in on the list of the Govern- 
ment’s projects. 

In addition, special attention is 
being paid to industrialization. Vene- 
zuela imports a large quantity of 
Processed foodstuffs and other con- 
sumer goods which could be pro- 
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duced in the country. Betancourt and 
his associates are also anxious to 
industry 
projects which were already being 
planned during his first presidency 
of these were 


spur on_ several heavy 


(1945-47). Some 
started under the Perez Jiminez re- 
gime, but they were hamstrung by 
the allegedly shady dealings of the 
deposed dictator and his associates. 

A certain impetus has already been 
given to industrialization. This stems 
from the considerable wage increases 
won by the unions since the over- 
throw of the dictatorship, and from 





PEREZ JIMENEZ: SHADY DEALINGS 
the Government’s apparent deter- 
mination to protect and encourage 
manufacturing. Among the new 
plants being planned or already under 
construction are plastics factories, 
grain and feed mills, canning works 
and metallurgical plants. Some of 
these are being established in partner- 
ship with American firms, others are 
purely Venezuelan efforts. 

Besides encouraging private manu- 
facturing through tariff protection 
and credit, the Betancourt Govern- 
ment is anxious to expand the steel 
and petrochemical industries started 
under Perez Jimenez. It also plans 
to establish a national petroleum in- 
dustry alongside the already existing 
international oil companies now op- 
erating in Venezuela. 


The dictatorship granted an Italian 
firm a concession to construct a steel 
plant in the Orinoco Valley area, 
not far from the country’s rich iron 
mines. But work was suspended by 
the provisional regime because of 
charges of corruption in connection 
with the granting of the original con- 
cession. This agreement is now being 
renegotiated and it is hoped that 
within a couple of years the steel 
firm will be a reality. The petro- 
chemical industry is flourishing, and 
it is expected to provide the nucleus 
for a wide range of subsidiary in- 
dustries that will use its raw ma- 
terials. 

The establishment of a national 
petroleum industry has long been a 
plank in the Democratic Action plat- 
form. The object is not to drive out 
the international companies, but to 
give the nation greater participation 
in the fruits of the country’s prin- 
cipal source of wealth and income. 
This project now has the support of 
the other two coalition parties and 
it is high on the Administration’s 
priority list, It is expected that a bill 
will be introduced in the emergency 
session of the Congress to this end. 

Betancourt’s efforts are being sub- 
stantially aided by Venezuela’s rela- 
tively good economic condition. 
Members of the Perez Jimenez regime 
stole several hundred million dollars 
and left the country heavily in debt, 
but its booming petroleum industry 
is making it possible to deal with 
these problems and also launch ex- 
tensive new development projects. If 
the Betancourt Government achieves 
a modicum of success with its agrari- 
an reform and economic develop- 
ment projects, it may be able to 
solidify the still wobbly under- 
pinnings of democracy in Venezuela. 

The most important single factor 
in democracy’s favor at the moment 
may be Betancourt’s own exceptional 
ability as a politician. This could 
prove the key to keeping the civilian 
Government strong enough to ward 
off any attempted coup by ambitious 
military men eager for the re-estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship. 
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F THERE ever was a time when 

people needed to study history, 
this is it. But what histories should 
they study? Most of the old ones are 
out-of-date. A lot of them are dull. 
And many of them—worse still— 
are nationalistically narrow-minded. 
So the University of Michigan set 
Allan Nevins to work to plan a series 
of volumes that would cover the 
world in an up-to-date and down-to- 
earth fashion and would, at the same 
time, be bright enough to hold the 
attention of a fairly intelligent reader. 

Of the 15 volumes dealing with 
most of the countries and regions of 
the earth I have now received six. 
I can testify that this is the best 
project of this sort that I have ever 
known anything about. Today I am 
dealing with the volume which covers 
the history of France (University of 
Michigan, $8.75). This is such a 
special sort of country that the way 
it is handled in such a series has 
special importance. No other country 
has been so loved by outlanders. No 
other has been so enjoyed by visitors. 
No other has been so emotionally 
praised by men all around the world. 
And yet no other land has been so 
deeply misunderstood. No other has 
been so slandered. 

It was a stroke of editorial genius 
to secure Albert Guerard to produce 
this book about France. No one else 
could have done what he has done. 
He covers the two thousand years 
from the barbaric tribes to Petain 
and de Gaulle—and yet the space is 
so cleverly allotted that the reader 
is well briefed about the steps toward 
a united Europe and all of the ex- 
citing events taking place in Africa. 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


France's Hard and 


Sturdy Bedrock 


Professor Guerard, fortunately, is 
one of the best rounded of men. We 
have long had the notion that works 
of history should cover poetry and 
music as well as politics and eco- 
nomics, And it is true that most of 
our historians have made some at- 
tempt to pay homage to the fine arts. 
But most of these faithful research- 
ers have been conscious of their weak- 
nesses. They are the sort of fellows 
who are deaf at a concert and blind 
before a poem. So they have written, 
as if with their left hands, awkward 
and dull treatments of developments 
in the arts. But Professor Guerard 
has written what he calls “a _biog- 
raphy of a nation”; in his account 
the people of France march forward 
as a whole. Passages about authors 
and artists are at least as lively and 
authoritative as those about soldiers 
and politicians. 

If it is true that millions of 
foreigners have felt a quasi-citizen- 
ship in France, it is just as true that 
the most typical Frenchmen have been 
citizens of the world. So historian 
Guerard goes far beyond reporting 
the formal international relations of 
the Government on the Seine. He fol- 
lows from their origins the ideas, 
proposals and activities looking to- 
ward European and world coopera- 
tion. With special warmth and under- 
standing he traces the connections 
between French thought and art and 
those of other lands. 

In sketching the story of the 18th 
century, Professor Guerard sounds a 
characteristic note for his entire ac- 
count: “The traditional institutions, 
monarch, nobility, aristocratic high- 
er clergy, the hereditary magistracy, 





the universities, were all in dea. 
dence; but the country itself wa 
sturdier than ever. France knew jp. 
ternal peace. In this the reign of 
Louis XV was eminently successful, 
The intrigues of factions might lea 
to the overthrow of a favorite by 
did not create the slightest threat of 
civil war. The incompetence of dip 
lomats and commanders was no 
punished by invasion, The breaking 
down of prejudice, so manifest under 
the Regency, released energies which 
were felt in the economic field. On 
the whole the 18th century from 1715 
to 1789, was a period of expanding 
prosperity.” Dipping below the sur- 
face reveals a reality quite different 
from that pictured by such inter. 
national gossips as Dickens and 
Carlyle. 

Our _historian-philosopher con. 
cludes, appropriately, with a refer. 
ence to the Existentialists: “These 
men of France refuse to submit to 
chaos. They recognize it as such and 
thereby transcend it. If they call the 
universe ‘absurd,’ it is because they 
find within themselves a source of 
strength capable of conceiving and 
imposing some degree of order. In 
the world of current events these 
men took active part in the Resist- 
ance. In the world of the spirit they 
show themselves no less unyielding. 
We discover in them the pride and 
faith of Roland, overwhelming but 
unsubdued, the steadfastness of Joan, 
betrayed and condemned . . . sill 
true to her voices and her mission; 
the sovereign will-power of Cor 
neille’s heroes; the quiet daring of 
Descartes, brushing aside every 
authority except that of his ow 
intimate and reasoned conviction; the 
stoicism of Vigny, spurning the in- 
difference of Nature, facing undis 
mayed the enternal silence of fate. 
Above all, we find the supreme 4 
surance of Pascal: ‘Man is but 3 
reed, the weakest in Nature; but he 
is a thinking reed.’” Thus the 
venality and weakness of Vichy are 
sloughed off at the end and the 
hardness and sturdiness of bedrock 
France is asserted. 
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Continent fears that Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks 


may lead to Soviet-American deal on Germany 


Europe After Camp David 


RoME 

N THE NEARLY two months since 

Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev’s departure from the United 
States, Western capitals have been 
enveloped by a relative quiet, accom- 
panied, of course, by heightened, in- 
tensive behind-the-scenes diplomatic 
activity. The overt calm makes it 
possible to assess more clearly the 
effects of the “spirit of Camp David” 
on Western Europe. 

In recent years, Western Europe 
has been deeply divided between two 
disparate approaches to negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. The differ- 
ences are aptly represented in the 
persons of British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan and West German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. 

For the Prime Minister, the At- 
lantic alliance means essentially the 
Anglo-American. partnership, where- 
as continental Europe can be dealt 
with by the more or less traditional 
standards of Foreign Office diplom- 
acy. Within this framework, Ger- 
many is primarily considered a bar- 
gaining counter, a kind of potential 
no-man’s-land between the Soviet 
Union and the Anglo-Saxon bloc 
(which is taken, for purposes of power 
politics, to include France and the 
Benelux countries). This conception 
explains two of the leading British 
diplomatic motifs—the lukewarm- 
hess or downright hostility to efforts 
for European unification, and the 
ceaseless attempts to negotiate some 








RENATO GrorDANO, an Italian econo- 
mist, is a high official of the Euro- 


pean Coal and Steel Community. 
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By Renato Giordano 





ADENAUER: WEST’S UNITY FIRST 


form of demilitarization in Central 
Europe. 

For the Chancellor, on the other 
hand, the Atlantic alliance is nothing 
less than the unity of the Western 
democracies in the face of the Soviet 
totalitarian challenge. This position 
requires the elimination of every 
residue of traditional diplomacy; it 
conceives the alliance as the basis 
for ever-growing integration between 
the two sides of the Atlantic. A Euro- 
pean federal union is for Adenauer 
the best answer the continent can 
give to the Soviet threat. And ob- 
viously he rejects any form of dis- 
engagement or demilitarization be- 
cause he understands that this would 
mean the beginning of the end of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and of every hope of uniting Europe 
democratically. Thus, Adenauer’s so- 
called toughness vis-a-vis Moscow 


only reflects his determination to pre- 
vent any negotiation that would 
weaken German ties with the West. 
This conflict between London and 
Bonn was brought to a head by the 
Soviet ultimatum on Berlin. There- 
tofore, it had been an accepted prin- 
ciple of Western policy that the Ber- 
lin situation is abnormal because the 
whole German situation is abnormal, 
an abnormality which stems from the 
Soviet refusal to permit the East Ger- 
mans a free expression of their will. 
Adenauer’s reaction to the Khrush- 
chev ultimatum was characteristic: 
It is impossible to negotiate with 
Moscow on Berlin so long as the 
Soviets refuse to allow free elections 
in a unified Germany. The British 
responded to the threat by trying to 
isolate the issue of Berlin and to 
make it the starting-point of East- 
West negotiations that could lead to 
an overall settlement which would, 
include German demilitarization. 
Developments since Camp David 
are a measure of the speed with which 
events have moved in the direction 
desired by Macmillan: President 
Eisenhower has gone so far as to 
concede that the Berlin situation is 
irregular; the cold war has dimin- 
ished; Berlin is being negotiated; a 
series of top-level international meet- 
ings has begun. The West has shown 
its readiness to recognize de facto 
the status quo in Eastern Europe 
and to negotiate on Berlin outside 
the context of a free, united Ger- 
many. 
In the light of these developments, 
one can only agree with the evalu- 
ation of Khrushchev’s diplomacy 





made by James Reston, the New 
York Times’ chief Washington cor- 
respondent: “He did not offer to join 
us, but to defeat us. . . . Khrushchev 
did not even take back his threat 
to ‘bury’ us; he merely promised not 
to kill us first.” 

What Moscow clearly wants is a 
relaxation of the arms race and an 
increase in foreign trade so as to 
fulfill its Seven Year Plan—i.e., to 
provide Russia with the enormous 
economic power that will greatly en- 
hance its chances in the struggle for 
supremacy over the uncommitted na- 
tions. The truce Khrushchev is ask- 
ing for would 
strengthen the 
against the West, a détente, as former 
New York Governor Averell Harri- 
man warned, to achieve “peace at 
no price.” In fact, Khrushchev not 
only seems unwilling to pay any- 


be used only to 


Communist — bloc 


thing, but wants even more. He asks 
for more trade, presses for a new 
solution in Berlin and seeks to con- 
solidate permanently the status quo 
in Eastern Europe. 

One is, furthermore, left with the 
impression that the Soviets, while 
trying to improve their economic po- 
sition, are not giving up their dip- 
lomatic-territorial aims. And there is 
little doubt that their main aim is the 
elimination of U.S. bases in Europe 


and the disruption of NATO. It is 


equally clear that their chief target 
is West Germany, for should that 
country leave NATO, it would be 
the beginning of the end for the 
Atlantic alliance. 

We are thus brought back to the 
essentials of the East-West struggle, 
which involve fundamental questions 
of national independence and demo- 
cratic rights. Cold war or thaw, the 
struggle for supremacy in Germany 
remains the basic issue at stake in 
this conflict. 

Thus, there is a great deal of con- 
cern in Western Europe that Eisen- 
hower, in negotiating with Khrush- 
chev, has in effect renounced the 
basic principles of U.S. policy in 
Europe. This concern is not least in- 
volved with the possible consequences 
of such a change on the atmosphere 
in Western Europe. 

In both France and Italy, for ex- 
ample, cold war developments have 
had a strong and direct impact on 
the domestic situation, for the con- 
flict between East and West has al- 
ways been mirrored in the split be- 
tween the local Communist and anti- 
Communist forces. From now on, it 
will be increasingly difficult to pre- 
vent the Communists in those coun- 
tries from bridging the gulf between 
them and the Left-wing democratic 
forces. Foreign policy, after all, and 
particularly the attitude to the Soviet 





EISENHOWER AND MACMILLAN: COMMON LINE ON DEAL WITH USSR? 





Union, has for years been the grea 
issue dividing the European Left fron 
the Communists. And during a period 
of thaw, it becomes more difficult fo, 
the democratic Left to resist the 
temptation to form a popular front 
in order, for example, to counter the 
Gaullist trend in France or the con. 
servative Catholic trend in Italy, 

In Germany, the situation is even 
more serious. Since any top-level ne. 
gotiation, especially between Wash. 
ington and Moscow, must deal with 
Germany and Berlin, the Germans 
must sooner or later conclude thal 
the great powers consider them and 
their country as bargaining coun 
ters. And they may then feel im. 
pelled to transform themselves from 
objects to subjects of negotiation, 
This means that they may choose 
ultimately to deal directly with Mos. 
cow rather than to be acted upon by 
their Western allies. This is pre. 
cisely what the Soviets are aiming 
for. 

Berlin’s international political sig. 
nificance is far from restricted to the 
problem of maintaining the freedom 
of its two million inhabitants. It also 
symbolizes the entire structure of 
Adenauer’s pro-Western policy, as 
well as the West’s moral obligation 
to the peoples of Eastern Europe. A 
Soviet-American deal on _ Berlin 
would signify the end of this moral 
obligation, it would doom Adenauer’ 
policy, and it would spark the fate- 
ful chain reaction of a German re 
versal of policy. 

Now that the season of high-level 
tourism has begun, it is even more 
essential than ever to bear these dan- 
gers in mind. The U.S. must take 
the initiative to make it absolutely 
clear that the thaw does not alter 
its commitment to both the Atlantic 
alliance and the goal of a united. 
democratic Europe. Such an Ameri: 
can undertaking is indispensable to 
reassure Europeans that Moscow and 
Washington will not make a big deal 
over their heads, and that, on the 
contrary, the U.S. feels itself inti 
mately and irrevocably committed to 
Europe’s destiny. 
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By Silvio F. Senigallia 


Christian Democrats 
Hold Party Congress 


Fanfani's failure to regain leadership highlights parley 


FLORENCE 

ORMER PREMIER Amintore Fan- 

fani’s bid to regain the leadership 
of Italy’s governing Christian Demo- 
cratic (CD) party—and thereby to 
bring down the present Government 
—was successfully rebuffed at the 
party’s national congress last month. 
After five days of blunt, acrimonious 
and occasionally stormy debate, the 
delegates gave a sizable vote of con- 
fidence to Premier Antonio Segni’s 
administration and to party secretary 
Aldo Moro. 

Segni and Moro won a majority 
of approximately 60 per cent of the 
party’s national council—a 145-mem- 
ber executive body which appoints 
party officials and sets party policy. 
It is almost certain that Moro will 
continue as party secretary and that 
the Segni Government, perhaps the 
most conservative Italy has had since 
the end of World War II, will stay 
in power for many more months to 
come—possibly until the Parliamen- 
tary elections in May 1963. 

It had been thought by some that 
the congress would prove to be a 
turning point in Italian politics, since 
for the last few months Fanfani had 
been waging a strong campaign 
against Segni’s Government. If the 
split had materialized, it might have 
meant a hopeless future for the 
Christian Democrats, who have been 
part of Italy’s Government without 
interruption for the last 15 years. 

Fanfani, although he was unques- 
tionably successful as party secre- 
tary in his efforts to organize, stream- 
line and stréngthen the CD, has never 
been able to command the complete 
loyalty of the party. His methods, as 
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party secretary and later as Premier, 
were often blunt and bossy, his atti- 
tude sharp and domineering; resent- 
ment within the party ranks caused 
his sudden and dramatic resignation 
last February. 

His Government’s collapse was 
brought about finally by a group of 
40 or 50 so-called “snipers,” CD 
deputies firmly determined to oppose 
Fanfani, even with disloyal methods. 
His resignation split the wing of the 
party under his leadership into two 
groups, one which still supported 
him, the other which switched to 
Segni. This left Fanfani with very 
little support, and the party leaders 
at the congress, who either defiantly 
or reluctantly had taken an anti-Fan- 
fani stand, found it impossible to 
collaborate with their former chief 
and return him to power. 

After his setback at the party con- 
gress, there is little reason to suspect 
that Fanfani will be willing or able 
to continue his campaign against the 
Government. Not only has his faction 
suffered a significant defeat, but there 
are three other reasons he will prob- 
ably be unable to threaten the Segni 
leadership. 

1. Several leaders of the Fanfani 
group—except, of course, Fanfani 
himself—are members of the Segni 
Cabinet, and during the congress de- 
bate they made it clear that, regard- 
less of their dissatisfaction with some 
Government policies, their loyalty. to 
Segni was beyond question. 

2. The Fanfani group is allied 
with the Christian Democratic trade 
unionists who, although in favor of 
a more progressive program by a 
more social-minded government, have 


no intention of waging a fight against 
the present party leadership, to which 
they are inevitably too closely con- 
nected. 

3. It is hard to see how Fanfani 
could play an extremist role in cam- 
paigning against Segni when he 
doesn’t know as yet how badly his 
forces were hurt by the congress set- 
back. Theoretically, of course, it 
would be possible for him to make 
life very difficult for the Govern- 
ment, which doesn’t have a strong 
enough majority to weather any 
vigorous intra-party opposition. Ac- 
tually, however, there is no indica- 
tion that the pro-Fanfani deputies in- 
tend to use the sniping methods 
which brought their leader down a 
few months ago. 

Premier Segni’s newly won vic- 
tory has definitely strengthened the 
Government and assured its stability. 
Even those who do not like the pres- 
ent Government—because of the sup- 
port it receives from the Right-wing 
parties, including Monarchists and 
neo-Fascists—are aware that there is 
probably no other formula for a suc- 
cessful Parliamentary majority. There 
are many Christian Democrats who 
would welcome a return to the old 
four-party coalition with the Social 
Democrats, Republicans and Liber- 
als, but the left-of-center Social 
Democrats and Republicans defi- 
nitely reject an alliance with the 
conservative Liberals, 

The 
would be an alliance between the 
Christian Democrats and Pietro 
Nenni’s Socialist party. This coalition 
could gain enough votes to enact a 
badly needed program of bold social 
and economic reforms, even in spite 
of the opposition of right-wing 
Christian Democrats. But despite a 
slight change in the Socialist line 
over the past few years, Nenni’s party 
continues to be an ambiguous, if not 
outright, fellow-traveler of the Com- 
munists. Responsible CD leaders are 
aware of the role which a strong 
Government could play, but they re- 
fuse to deal with a party still too 
closely tied with the CP. 


ideal coalition, of course, 


Reflections on the future of democracy 


in the light of recent history 


PROPOSAL 
FOR 


WESTERN 
SURVIVAL 


By George F. Kennan 





Since 1947, when George F. Kennan, as the anonymous 
“X,”’ wrote a controversial article for Foreign Affairs out- 
lining the doctrine of containment of the Soviet Union, 
the public has become increasingly aware of his impact 
on American policies and views. He has been a shaper 
of United States foreign policy (as Director of the State 
Department’s Policy Planning Staff), a diplomat (as 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union), a scholar (as Pro- 
fessor of History at the Institute of Advanced Study in 
Princeton), an author (Russia Leaves the War and The 
Decision to Intervene) and, reluctantly, a controversial- 
ist (as Reith Lecturer for the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration). This article is based on Kennan’s recent 
address to the Women’s National Democratic Club. 











YEAR AGO, in November 1958, Soviet Premie 

Nikita Khrushchev reintroduced the Berlin situs. 
tion into the international picture, asking for certain 
changes in the status of the city, and naming a six-month 
time limit. After this, if no agreement had been reached, 
Moscow proposed to go ahead and conclude a_ peace 
treaty with East Germany and to turn over to the Fag 
German Government its rights and powers with respect 
to Berlin. 

Now, there are two things that I think we ought to 
remember about the Soviet move. First, there was ny 
reason why we should have been surprised by it, We 
might well have foreseen that Moscow would be likely 
to reactivate this question following the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization decision to introduce nuclear weap. 
ons and missiles into the continental NATO defenses, 
and particularly into the armed forces establishment 
of Western Germany. 

Secondly, we should remember that the situation of 
Berlin, as it existed last fall and as it exists today, isa 
precarious and unsatisfactory one from_ everyone's 
standpoint. For a big city to live this way, divided within 
itself, three-quarters of it wholly cut off from its en- 
virons, its security resting at least in part on the presence 
of foreign garrisons, is surely a highly abnormal situa. 
tion—not in the interests of the population itself, not 
in the interests of world peace. I was glad to see that 
President Eisenhower specifically recognized the ab- 
normality of the Berlin situation in one of his recent 
statements, The Western powers themselves have no in- 
terest in seeing such a situation perpetuated. Nothing 
could be more absurd than the assertion that this is a 
satisfactory situation which could be expected to endure, 
or which we should wish to see endure, indefinitely. 

In view of all this, one might have thought that the 
Western governments would have had, even prior to the 
Soviet move, imaginative and forward-looking ideas of 
their own for an improvement in the city’s status. This 
was not the case. Not only did the Western governments 
appear to be taken by surprise by Khrushchev’s speech 
of November 10, 1958, and the diplomatic note that fol- 
lowed two or three weeks later, but they were unable to 
agree on any sort of incisive and constructive countet- 
proposals for the future of Berlin which might give them 
some measure of diplomatic initiative. Consequently, their 
only recourse was a defensive delaying action. They a 
cepted the expedient of a Foreign Ministers meeting. 
They did so, if appearances are to be believed, not be 
cause they themselves had anything particular to say, not 
because they even thought there was much chance of 
agreement on any permanent solution of the Berlin 
problem, but because it was felt that such talks might 
at least remove the element of the time limit. 

As was to be expected, these Foreign Ministers talks 
led to no agreement. As a focus for public attention 
they were gradually overtaken and obscured by a series 
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of exchanges of high-level visits, culminating finally in 
Khrushchev’s visit to this country. However, the time 
limit named by the Russians was successfully obviated. 
Whether it was the Foreign Ministers talks at Geneva 
or the series of visits that did it, I do not know. 

What all this meant, of course, is that a political chal- 
lenge raised by the Russians was met on the Western 
side not by a political answer but by a series of pro- 
cedural devices, designed to keep things from coming 
to a head. These devices were successful, for the time 
being; but the cost, in terms of the time and energies 
of senior statesmen, was a heavy one. 


E HAVE NOT yet come to the end of this path. 

We now find ourselves in a situation where, if I 
understand it correctly, we are halfway committed both 
to a four-power summit meeting and to a visit by our 
President to the Soviet Union, If these meetings and 
exchanges actually occur, it is hard to see why any 
more should be expected of them, in the way of agree- 
ment, than was achieved at the Foreign Ministers meet- 
ings. The issues and the conflicts of interest remain, 
after all, the same. So do the basic positions of the 
respective governments. The truth is that the Berlin 
situation is not really soluble except within the frame- 
work of a wider agreement on German unification gen- 
erally. 

Yet it is clear that whatever Moscow’s attitude may 
be, the Western governments are not in a mood to con- 
sider any solution of the problem of German unification 
except on their own terms. They want all or nothing. 
The Soviet armed forces may leave East Germany if they 
wish; Moscow may abandon East Germany as a strategic 
and political bastion, if it is so disposed; but for all 
of this we in the West, as I understand it, would be 
willing to pay no serious price. American forces would 
in any event not leave West Germany; we would in any 
event insist that a reunified Germany remain in NATO. 
Even if the Communists were to desist entirely from 
maintaining nuclear weapons in Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, that would not constitute any reason for our not 
continuing to base such weapons in West Germany and 
to train the German Army in their use. Moscow, in short, 
could abandon its military position in Central and East- 
em Europe; we would still not be prepared to abandon 
our position in Western Europe. This means, as I see it, 
that we would be willing, rightly or wrongly, to accept 
German unification only on our own terms; we would not 
be willing to pay any serious price to the Russians to 
achieve it. 

It may be argued that Moscow ought as a matter of 
moral justice to be required to leave Eastern and Central 
Europe lock, stock, and barrel, and ought not to be paid 
any price for doing so. But the fact is that even if the 
moral issue were as clear as these people see it, this has 
nothing to do with practical politics. We are simply 
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not strong enough in this world today to expect to have 
our way without compromise, and we are not going 
to become that strong. So long as we are disinclined to 
approach the solution of the problems of German unifica- 
tion and disengagement on the basis of compromise, it is 
hardly realistic to expect that any progress is going to 
be made at all. 

That is why I personally find it hard to imagine that 
much more could be accomplished by a summit meeting 
than was accomplished by a Foreign Ministers meeting. 
But even if I am over-pessimistic and if things go well, 
the most that could be hoped for would be agreement on 
a new interim status for the city of Berlin, involving no 
basic changes in its present situation but merely some 
modifications which might be a little bit easier for both 
sides to live with. 

This would of course be a step in advance. It would 
be better than nothing at all. But is it really necessary 
to engage the time and effort of senior statesmen for so 
limited a diplomatic achievement? What is there here 
that could not have been done through regular diplo- 
matic channels, if the two sides had really wished to 
agree? If it takes a summit meeting to accomplish this 
rather minor and technical diplomatic task, how many 
other problems of this order are there, one wonders, 
for which the heads of government are going to have 
to be asked to convene? 

If, on the other hand, these top-level exchanges fail 
to take place, or take place and lead to nu agreement 
even on this limited question, then much damage may 
have been done; for we will then have exhausted to no 
avail all the expedients, including even the ultimate one 
of a summit meeting, which we might require for more 
final and momentous occasions. Not only that, but this 
very limited and unstable relaxation of tensions which we 
have witnessed could, in this event, very easily change to 
something much worse than what we had before. This 
is why I have expressed the view that if the senior states- 
men were to be brought together at all, this should be 
at the end of the negotiating process, not at the be- 
ginning, and for the purpose only of formalizing agree- 
ments already largely negotiated at lower levels. The 
forthcoming summit meeting, if it matures, of course 
violates this principle. 

In saying this, I do not mean to disparage the ex- 
tensive efforts that have gone into both the meetings 
at the Foreign Ministers level and the strenuous series 
of visits that have marked these recent months. On the 
contrary, I think we must all be grateful to the President 
for the gallantry with which he has given of his time 
and energy to further these exchanges; and the same can 
be said of Secretary of State Christian Herter, not to 
mention his predecessor who died so tragically while the 
Geneva talks were in progress. The trouble is not with 
the efforts individuals have put forward to make the 
best of this situation. The trouble, as I see it, is that the 
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underlying negotiating positions on the Western side 
have tended to be stilted, cramped, and inflexible. 

These positions are the result of extensive prior negotia- 
tion and compromise between the NATO governments, 
as well as within some of these governments. Perhaps too 
much has been sacrificed for the sake of a total unanimity 
in the Western family. In any case, these positions are not, 
so far as our Government is concerned, a partisan issue. 
Their origin goes back into the years before the advent 
of the Eisenhower Administration. Among their most 
fervent champions have been, and continue to be, people 
prominent on the Democratic side of the fence. 

Even if these Western positions were bolder and more 
far-reaching, no one could predict, of course, that they 
would be met halfway on the Russian side. But so long 
as they are so limited, the chances for finding out whether 
this possibility exists are not good. One disadvantage 
of standing pat on safe proposals which involve no risk 
to yourself and no appreciable concessions to the ad- 
versary is that you never learn what the adversary would 
really be willing to do if a genuine compromise were 
in the offing. 


DO NOT INTEND to break a lance once more in the 
[ cause of disengagement, as I did two years ago in 
London in the Reith lectures on the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. I know I did then, 


something of the fears, the inhibitions, the misunder- 


now, better than 


standings, the vested interests, the ingrained assumptions 
that lie athwart that path. I am also obliged to recognize 
that the Western governments, by their measures of the 
past two years, particularly the further development of 
the German armed forces as the nucleus of NATO’s land 
strength and the progressive orientation of the con- 
tinental NATO forces to nuclear weapons and missiles, 
have rendered the entire problem of overcoming the 
division of Germany and of Europe even more difficult 
than it was two years ago. I accept, therefore, albeit with 
a heavy heart, the prospect that we must continue in- 
definitely to cast our policies in the terms of military 
rivalry within a divided continent. 

But if this is the case, then, I would submit, we have 
an even greater and more urgent obligation to try to 
make some progress in the second of the two great prob- 
lems which are on the agenda for discussion in this 
coming period and which may be expected to come up 
for examination at a summit meeting: namely, the ques- 
tion of disarmament. If Europe and Germany are to 
remain divided, if Soviet and American forces are to 
continue indefinitely to glare at each other over a line 
through the middle of Germany, if Berlin is to continue 
as a bone of contention and a potential tinderbox of war. 
then it becomes all the more imperative that we do what 
we can to reduce the terribleness of the implications of 
armed conflict generally. 

We all have freshly in mind the striking proposals re- 
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cently made before the United Nations General Assembly 
by Khrushchev for a total abolition of national arma. 
ments. We all, I am sure, have much the same reaction 
to sweeping and drastic proposals of this sort. We hope 
that they are serious and we wish that they were prac. 
tical; but they do imply changes in world affairs s 
drastic, and raise such a host of ulterior questions, that 
we are inclined to have little confidence in them. Never. 
theless, we must be careful not to sweep such proposals 
carelessly aside on the basis of our own assumptions, 
They may have greater reality than we think. In any 


case, it is Khrushchev himself, and his associates, who 
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ought to be asked to demonstrate what this measure 0! 
reality really is; it is not we who should prejudge it. 

I am bound to say that when it comes to the field 
of conventional armaments, I am not sanguine about 
the prospect for any sensational results at any early dale. 
For one thing, I have never understood how people can 
be expected to agree on the levels of ground forces i 
the European continent so long as there is the present 
uncertainty about the future of Germany and its role 
as a military power in Europe. But beyond that we have 
other bitter questions: How, for example, are the police 
establishments maintained by individual countries. 
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amounting in some instances to virtual small armies in 
themselves, to be related to the regular armed forces 
maintained elsewhere? And is Khrushchev able to speak, 
in such matters, for his Chinese allies as well as for 
himself? However you look at it, a great many tangled 
questions will have to be cleared away before that 
familiar figure of history, the foot soldier, can be elimi- 
nated from the picture. 

But when it comes to the weapons of mass destruction, 
and particularly the nuclear weapons of all sorts, we 
have a different situation. I would like to raise in all 
seriousness the question of whether the moment has not 
come for us to make a fresh and determined effort to 
eliminate these weapons entirely as a factor in the re- 
lations and dealings of nations. To many, this suggestion 
will sound scarcely less fantastic than those of Khrush- 
chev. But we have now had more than a decade of ex- 
perience in the effort to base the security of this country 
primarily on nuclear weapons. And what has this brought 
us? Let us take stock of the results. 

First of all, our monopoly of these weapons has gone. 
The Russians have created a capability for long-range 
nuclear destruction no less ghastly and terrible than our 
own. We have our security resting today on a device 
which could not conceivably be used for any constructive, 
hopeful purpose. Its use, in fact, would probably in- 
volve consequences utterly disastrous to us all: disastrous 
to civilization, disastrous, perhaps, even to the human 
experience itself. When one looks, as a historian, at 
the consequences of the last two world wars, it is not 
difficult to imagine the consequences of a third one, and 
a nuclear one at that. I have not the faintest confidence 
in the suggestion that anything worth saving is going 
to be saved by all these costly and elaborate expedients, 
ranging from mass shelters to floating missile bases, 
which people suggest for protecting ourselves in this 
contingency or for fighting what they call a “broken- 
back” war. These people forget that human society is 
made of flesh and blood and nerves and hopes and love 
—not of machines. 

Secondly, we have contrived to fashion what we call 
our long-range nuclear striking capacity in such a way 
that most of it is extremely vulnerable to surprise attack, 
with the result that its defensive value is not very plausible 
to anyone. It could be effectively employed, in fact, only 
for the one kind of war we cannot and do not con- 
template, which is a preventive one. This is particularly 
dangerous, in that it tends to establish for the Russians 
the only motive which, in my opinion, could conceivably 
move them to inaugurate general hostilities against ns: 
an awareness of the advantage of surprise coupled with 
the fear that they might themselves be attacked if they 
did not avail themselves of it. 

Thirdly, under the sway of our preoccupation with 
nuclear weapons, we have grievously neglected our con- 
ventional forces and have allowed them to fall into a 
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state where, in the absence of nuclear weapons, they 
would be inadequate to assure our security. 

Fourthly, we have created a serious confusion in the 
alliance of which we are the center. Our European allies 
naturally find it hard to believe that we would bring so 
suicidal a weapon into use for any purpose other than 
retaliation for an attack on our own homeland. They 
ask themselves, accordingly, what use this deterrent would 
be to them in case of a local conflict in which their ter- 
ritory, not ours, was primarily involved. Finding no 
satisfactory answer to this question, they cast about for 
some way to have a nuclear deterrent under their own 
control. 

This tendency, in turn, not only contains the seeds 
of a serious disruption of the solidarity of NATO, but 
it acts as an encouragement to the spread of nuclear 
weapons generally into the hands of a widening circle 
of governments. In general, our own policy of basing 
NATO defenses on the atom implies an extraordinary 
indifference to the danger of the spread of these weapons 
into the hands of governments further afield in whose 
responsibility and restraint, now and in future, we have 
not the faintest grounds for confidence. To understand 
what this means we have only to reflect that our polivies 
undoubtedly make it much more difficult than it otherwise 
would be for the Russians to withstand pressures from 
the Chinese Communists for the development of a nuclear 
capacity of their own. 


INALLY, there is the straight issue of conscience. I 

must confess to a sense of deepest horror and dismay 
when I reflect that we are trying to base our security 
on weapons of indiscriminate destruction which we could 
not bring into play without expecting to destroy in- 
nocent non-combatant human life, including the lives 
of children, on a vast scale. As a historian, seeing how 
poor is the vision of men about themselves, how little 
they really understand of their own predicaments and 
of the true implications of their own enthusiasms and 
actions, I wonder how anyone can be so sure of the 
righteousness of his own political cause to take such a 
responsibility upon himself. This unthinking readiness 
to wreak destruction on millions of innocent and help- 
less people for no other purpose than to assure that the 
adversary suffers no less than we do reflects, it seems 
to me, a hideous self-centeredness on the part of our- 
selves as a generation. It reflects a lack of sense of obliga- 
tion to the longer process of life to which we belong, 
to our forefathers and to our children—an irresponsibility 
towards the continuity of life which has no foundation 
in the Judaic-Christian tradition. Is it really so much 
more important that we should live a bit longer than 
that our children should have a possibility of living at all? 

Believe me, this commitment to the weapons of in- 
discriminate mass destruction which has dominated 
our strategic thinking, and increasingly our political 
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thinking, in recent years, represents a morbid fixation 
of the most fateful and hopeless sort. No positive solu- 
tion to any genuine human problem is ever going to be 
found this way. There is a fundamental contradiction in 
the effort to base one’s security on instruments of de- 
struction that are suicidal in their implications. So long 
as we persist in this effort not only will we never have 
a sound and coherent theory of political and military 
strategy that could hold an alliance together but we 
will involve ourselves and humanity more and more deep- 
ly in an infinitely costly and hopeless exercise of re- 
ciprocal menace. 

My question, therefore, is: have we not had enough 
of this? Has the time not come to try to put an end to 
this hopeless fixation and to get ourselves back to a 
realm in which weapons can again have at least some 
rational relation to politics and some prospect of use 
that is other than suicidal? 

Some of you might say: But this is our aim today. I 
wish I could agree. It seems to me that here too, un- 
happily, there will have to be a considerable change on 
our part, not just in our public position but in our own 
frame of mind and our own defense policies, before we 
clear the way to make a helpful attack on this problem. 

Let us remember that the Russians have been on 
record from the very beginning as favoring the total 
abolition of weapons of this nature. Whether they would 
provide adequate inspection facilities is another ques- 
tion; and I am assuming that we would not abandon 
our nuclear arms unless they did the same and unless 
adequate inspection facilities were granted. But would we 
be willing to do it even then? I have already mentioned 
the neglect of our conventional forces that has accom- 
panied our increasing preoccupation with nuclear weap- 
ons. The concomitant of this weakness in conventional 
forces has been, as I understand it, a commitment to 
what is called the principle of first use of nuclear 
weapons: to their use, by us, that is, in any serious 
military conflict, whether or not they are first used 
against us. This rests, of course, on the belief that we 
would be unable to look after our defense properly in 
contests where nuclear weapons were not employed at all. 

I would submit that the first thing we have to do 
in order to put ourselves in a position to negotiate hope- 
fully for an abolition of nuclear weapons, or indeed to 
have any coherent strategy of national defense, is to 
wean ourselves from this fateful and pernicious principle 
of first use. This means, obviously, a major strengthening 
of our conventional forces and, let us hope, of those of 
our allies. This is, I know, a disagreeable proposition. 
To maintain sizeable ground forces in peacetime involves 
awkward and difficult problems of domestic politics. It 
is, however, something that is wholly within our re- 
sources; what is lacking is only the will. 

I suspect that one of the reasons we have been so ready 
to embrace the nuclear weapons as the basis of our de- 
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fense has been that they have seemed to provide an escape 
from the inconvenience of maintaining adequate cop. 
ventional forces. If so, this is a shabby and unsuccessful 
evasion, and the sooner we depart from it the better, If 
what is needed to turn our course from the hopeless and 
dangerous competition in long-range nuclear weapons to 
a more promising order of international life is the effort 
to put our conventional forces in order, let us shoulder 
this burden manfully and get down to work. Having 
taken this decision, let us then proceed in a major way, 
hopefully and wholeheartedly, as we have never been 
able to proceed in the past, to see what can be done to 
get this nightmare of atomic war removed from the lives 
of ourselves and our children. 


I" WOULD be wrong to suppose that the reconsideration 
of our strategic concepts would alone be enough to 
switch the course of international life from the hopeless 
trends of recent years to ones in which there would be 
some ray of light at the end of the road. Such a purpose 
has many other implications; and there are two of them 
that I should like just to mention. 

The first of these is the need for the cultivation on our 
part of a balanced and mature attitude toward our Soviet 
adversary. We stand today at a difficult juncture in the 
assessment of the personality of Soviet power. We all 
have freshly in memory a period in which the Soviet 
leadership was inspired by so deadly and so bitter a 
hostility toward our society and was addicted to methods 
so profoundly cynical and deceitful that there seemed 
to be no method of coping with it, no language in which 
we could speak with it, except the method and language 
of sheer force. 

For nearly seven years now, Russia has been in a state 
of change and evolution. Not all of the concepts and 
methods that so dismayed us in the past have disappeared. 
Nor is the pattern with which we find ourselves con- 
fronted today a uniform one; it contains many contra- 
dictions; remnants of the most unadulterated Stalinism 
continue to reside side by side with new and more en- 
couraging impulses. 

Despite all this, I find the Soviet Russia of today a 
much more hopeful and encouraging personality than 
the one that confronted us 10 years ago. The internal 
terror has greatly moderated; and the significance of 
this for Russia’s behavior in international affairs should 
not be underestimated. The Soviet Government is now 
represented externally by a man of whose sincerity, at 
least when it comes to the desire to see the competition 
between the two systems carried forward by means other 
than those of major war, we need have no doubt. 

Admittedly, much is still undecided; much still l.angs 
in the balance. But precisely in this connection, it is 
high time for us to recognize that the nature of Soviet 
power is not entirely a phenomenon external to our- 
selves and our behavior. It is something which we in- 
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ttuence by the way we conduct ourselves, by the manner 
in which we speak of it and to it, even by the measures 
we take to protect ourselves against it. One’s adversaries 
have a tendency to correspond, with time, to the pattern 
of the fears and expectations with which one views them. 
If we insist on viewing the Soviet leaders as wholly in- 
human, and acting on this hypothesis, make no mistake 
about it: We shall have them precisely that in the end— 
we shall leave them no other choice. 

No one is speaking here of a naive and fatuous trust. 
The people I am talking about are the leaders of a 
great government, with interests different from ours, 
often conflicting with ours. We must deal with them 
as such. But it would be a tremendous mistake on our 
part to fail to recognize the difference between 1952 and 
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1959, and to deal with Soviet power as though nothing 
had changed in the interval. Only people who have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing over the years 
since Stalin’s death could make that mistake. 

It is always easy to beat one’s breast and play the 
hero by posing as the jealous defender of the national 
security and pouring scorn on those who show generosity 
and courage in the effort to solve international problems. 
This is always good for some short-term applause. But 
today things are at stake which leave no room for such 
demagoguery. In the long run, I am sure, this will be 
well understood by our people. The historic continuity 
of which we are a part stands in imminent danger of de- 
struction if some means is not soon found to halt the 
spread of nuclear weapons and the deterioration of in- 
ternational life. Let us therefore applaud and support 
every effort made by our national leaders in the direction 
of better international understanding and the settlement 
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of the great outstanding issues. Let us do this even though 
these efforts involve an element of risk, even though they 
occasionally involve giving the other fellow the benefit 
of the doubt, Let us save the voice of honest criticism 
for the actual positions we take in the negotiation of 
these problems and see whether we cannot help our 
Government to make these positions as realistic, and yet 
as forthcoming and imaginative and promising, as they 
can possibly be made. 

The second place where we will have to act if we are 
to turn the movement of world affairs in a hopeful di- 
rection is in the approach to our own domestic problems 
right here in this country. A nation does not live to 
conduct foreign policy. It conducts foreign policy be- 
cause it wants to live, and to live in a certain way. And 
this concept of how it wants to live, and of what makes 
life worthwhile—this social and political philosophy, if 
you will—lies at the heart of its behavior as a nation, 
both internally and externally. Don’t think for a minute 
that the nature of this inspiration does not shine through 
and become visible to other peoples at a thousand places 
—or that their attitude toward us and their response to 
our initiatives is not affected by what they see. And 
don’t think that the effectiveness of our own actions 
is not importantly determined by the spirit of conscience 
and purpose that lies behind them. 

If you ask me—as a historian, let us say—whether a 
country in the state this country is in today: with no 
highly developed sense of national purpose, with the 
overwhelming accent of life on personal comfort and 
amusement, with a dearth of public services and a surfeit 
of privately sold gadgetry, with a chaotic transportation 
system, with its great urban areas being gradually dis- 
integrated by the headlong switch to motor transporta- 
tion, with an educational system where quality has been 
extensively sacrificed to quantity, and with insufficient 
social discipline even to keep its major industries func- 
tioning without grievous interruptions—if you ask me 
whether such a country has, over the long run, good 
chances of competing with a purposeful, serious and 
disciplined society such as that of the Soviet Union, I 
must say that the answer is “no.” In one of his recent 
columns, Walter Lippmann asked us to stop worrying 
whether Khrushchev will seduce us, “to stop huddling 
together for fear of his witchery, and to become again 
the confident and purposeful people which, except when 
we have doped ourselves, we really are.” 

I cannot say this better, nor could I find any words 
that would be closer to my own thoughts. The answer 
to a growing futility and danger in our international 
relations lies partly in a new sense of national purpose 
and in a new act of determination to order the resources 
of this country in such a way that they can be effectively 
wielded to that purpose. The road to a more successful 
foreign policy lies partly through the sanification and 
invigoration of our own society. 
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Arkansas Democrats Harmony Dinner 
Hits Sour Note On Segregated Seating 


oR HaRoLp JiInKs and Gus Camp, 
F:. two Arkansas Democratic 
party regulars chosen to organize this 
year’s State party dinner, everything 
seemed to be going swimmingly. On 
October 10 they announced that 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 
had accepted an invitation to speak 
at the October 30 dinner and would 
thus join Senator Stuart Symington 
of Missouri, who had accepted a 
similar several weeks 
earlier. Ten thousand invitations, not 
to mention countless telephone calls 
and personal visits, were sent out 
to Democrats across the state. 

Camp, chairman of the Arkansas 
Dollars-for-Democrats drive, em- 
phasized that the dinner was not 
primarily a fund-raising affair but 
an effort to “bring about a spirit of 
unity” among Arkansas Democrats. 
Twenty-eight honorary dinner chair- 
men were named, including such 
disparate figures as Governor Orval 
E. Faubus and his virulent critic, 
former Governor Sid McMath; Con- 
gressman Dale Alford and the man 
he ousted, Brooks Hays. Gus Camp 
remarked that he would be disap- 
pointed if less than 5,000 Democrats 
attended the affair. It was, incidental- 
ly, formally recognized as_ the 
Harmony Dinner. 

On the evening of October 19, 1. 
S. McClinton, president of the 
Arkansas (Negro) Democratic Voters 
Association, and Thad Williams, a 
Negro attorney, met with Harold 
Jinks at Democratic headquarters in 
the Hotel Marion in Little Rock. 


invitation 





JosepH EpsteIn is a free-lance jour- 
nalist now living in Little Rock. 
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By Joseph Epstein 


Jinks, regional agent for the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, asked 
McClinton and Williams if the Negro 
Democrats wanted in on the dinner, 
and, if so, to give him the names 
of 25 of the most prominent Negroes 
in the state, to whom invitations 
would be sent. There was no prece- 
dent for so large a Negro delegation; 
at past dinners the Negroes had been 
represented by one or two, rarely 
more than three, delegates. Harmony, 
one presumed, knows no precedent. 

The Negro leaders accepted Jinks’ 
bid, but McClinton was careful to 
explain the decision: 

“In the State, all elected officials, 
such as judges, prosecuting attornies, 
county clerks, sheriffs, and county 
judges, are elected in the Democratic 
primary. If the colored people of the 
state are to be a contributing factor 
to the elected officials who govern 
them at home, they must participate 
in the Democratic primaries. Arkan- 
sas, like other Southern states, is a 
Democratic stronghold, If we refuse 
to participate in the 
party, we refuse to participate in 
electing the people who govern us 
at home. 


Democratic 


“Therefore I recommend that we 
affiliate ourselves with party officials 
on all levels. We are hoping and 
trusting that party officials recognize 
that Arkansas has suffered for 
leadership on the state level in party 
affairs. Any part that we pledge will 
be on the ground that national party 
officers do what they can to select 
leaders in the party who will advo- 
cate the principles of democracy for 
all the people of this country.” 

The following day, Jinks informed 


McClinton that seating at the dinner 
would, of course, be segregated. ‘This 
was not at all startling (the Arkansas 
Gazette, usually vigilant about such 
didn’t even think it news. 
worthy at the time). Last year’s 
dinner had been an _ exception—a 
The seating of Fried 
Martin, Negro Democratic Comnit- 
tee member from Hot Springs, at a 
table with whites spurred the in- 
dignant walkout of two perfervid 
segregationists. This year, Camp and 
Jinks apparently hoped to insure 
harmony by inviting an unusually 
large delegation but reverting to a 
segregated seating arrangement. What 
the party seemed to be asking, in 
effect, was that the Negroes postpone 
any aspirations they might have for 
democracy in deference to_ their 
loyalty to the Arkansas Democratic 
party. 

McClinton and Williams must have 
attempted to negotiate, for no news 
of the Negro reaction to the segre: 
gated seating plan reached the public 
until three days later. When it did. 
the Harmony Dinner suffered a small 
Jericho, The Rev. Roland A. Smith, 
a Negro Baptist minister and Presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Christian Move- 
ment (an organization opposed to 


items, 


bitter one: 


segregation laws), was the first lo 
lash out. Smith, who would have 
nothing to do with the dinner, segre- 
gated or not, remonstrated against 
McClinton for his efforts at recor- 
ciliation: 

“There are those of us who feel 
that under no circumstances can the 
Negroes of this State support the 
present Democratic leadership heat- 


ed by the Governor of the State and 
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others who have opposed full-fledged 
citizenship and equality of oppor- 
tunity, and who have crucified the 
personality of the Negro. It is too 
early for the Negroes of Arkansas 
to give their allegiance for the future 
to the present national or State 
Democratic leadership, because of 
the attitude of anti-Negro influences 
and forces. At the present time the 
Negroes of this state have no choice 
but to either take a walk or support 
an independent candidate for leader- 
ship of the Democratic party.” 

The validity of Smith’s statement 
was never substantially challenged, 
either by Negro or white. Among 
other things, it had the effect of 
forcing McClinton’s hand. It now be- 
came known that the Negroes would 
conditionally boycott the dinner, 
awaiting a further policy change from 
Democratic headquarters. None was 
forthcoming. 

Camp, in an effort to bolster the 
evaporating “unity of spirit,” read a 
letter he had received from Mrs. 
Dorothy Vredenburgh, secretary of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
At this juncture, the letter, quite 
obviously written before the discord 
set in, read eloquently inappositely: 
“Harmony and unity will be im- 
portant to our party in the months 
ahead. If we have harmony, the elec- 
tion of a Democratic President in 
1960 is assured.” 

Two days later, Faubus entered 
the embranglement. “Where,” he 
wanted to know, “did they [Camp 
and Jinks] get that name—‘Har- 
mony’? Everything is pretty har- 
monious as I see it.” Asserting that 
he had not quarreled, was not now 
quarreling, nor was seeking a quar- 
rel, the Governor, with familiar 
Faubustian inflection, asked, “So 
Where do they get the idea of a 
Harmonv Dinner?” Camp answered 
rather lamely that he looked on the 
affair as “kind of like a family re- 
union. Harmony,” he thought, 
“sounded like a descriptive and apt 
word.” At this point, Jinks, backing 
up the effort for harmony with a bit 
of pugnacity, advised, “Anybody 
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with a chip on his shoulder, excepting 
for things Republican, better stay 
away.” 

On Wednesday, October 28, two 
days before the dinner, it was an- 
nounced that Senator Symington, 
having learned that the affair was 
to be segregated, had contacted Jinks 


and cancelled his speaking engage-: 


ment. Symington, a possible Presiden- 
tial candidate, was apparently willing 
to hazard appearing with Faubus— 
certainly a formidable political risk 
—but the combination of the Gov- 
ernor and the segregated seating ar- 
rangement was simply too much. As 
one observer put it long before the 





RAYBURN: 'NONE OF MY BUSINESS’ 


cancellation, Symington, by coming 
to the Arkansas dinner, could very 
well provide “a textbook example of 
how to win a political skirmish and 
lose the war.” Now, with the segrega- 
tion issue added and by this time 
well publicized, there was nothing 
for the Missouri Senator to do but 
to forfeit the skirmish and try to 
salvage the war. 

The next day a splintering off of 
Southern Democrats threatened to 
rupture the dinner still more. An 
estimated 500 party members from 
Southeast Missouri unequivocally de- 
clared that without Symington they 
would not attend the affair. As for 
the Negroes, they were definitely not 


coming, regardless of any possible 
last minute party policy change on 
the seating issue. And, on the other 
side, an undetermined number oi 
Democrats from one of the Arkansas 
counties reported they were boy- 
cotting the dinner if they had to 
sit in the same building with any 
Negro. Camp’s estimated 
minimal attendance figure of 5,000 
was now shaved down to 3,500. 
The day of the Harmony Dinner 


earlier 


was drizzly and gray. At the hour 
of Sam Rayburn’s press conference 
—90 minutes before the dinner was 
to begin—there still hung in the 
lobby of the Hotel Marion a poster 
advertising the appearance of Syro- 
ington along with Rayburn. The 
Speaker put off any possible touchy 
questions by saying that he does 
not “discuss segregation or integra- 
tion in speeches or interviews.” As 
to Symington’s last minute retrench- 
ment, Rayburn commented, “No sir 
—that’s none of my business.” 

The dinner itself was largely what 
one expected—bad food, worse cof- 
fee, all manner of physical com- 
raderie, a handful of gratuitous loud- 
mouths and ready claques, and, per- 
haps most significant, a dead-pan 
ignoring of the genuine items of 
interest: Symington and the absence 
of the Negroes. The only allusion 
to the harmony muddle came when 
Harold Jinks was introduced as a 
man who was at times “under fire 
from various quarters, but who came 
through with flying colors.” With a 
perfectly straight face, Jinks told 
the crowd that never in his life bad 
he worked on anything “in which 
there was a greater spirit of unified 
harmony.” 

Rayburn’s speech was regulation 
political party jingoism, what with 
barbs directed at Vice President 
Richard Nixon, claims that the Re- 
publicans led us into the depression 
of the *30s, et. al. The announced 
attendance for the dinner was 1,300. 
When it was over, Arkansas Demo- 
crats seemed frankly relieved to have 
done with the harmony brought 
about by their Harmony Dinner. 
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The Fallacy of 


Reducing 


International Tensions 


By J. B.S. Hardman 


669 HAVE seen how the slaves of 

I capitalism live, and they live 
pretty well,” Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev conceded, in an out- 
burst of politically calculated sin- 
cerity while taking in the sights of 
America. And with the impassivity 
of the pursuer of truth that he is, 
he added, “The slaves of Commu- 
nism live pretty well, too, so let’s 
live the way we want to live.” 

The reference to slaves in both 
camps was obviously intended to con- 
vey a benevolent wink (or was it a 
smirk?) as Khrushchev was burying 
the hatchet. He was letting us know 
that he does not take seriously the 
charges on either side—that the 
United States is a center of mass- 
produced unemployment and that the 
people of the USSR are unwilling 
pawns in the Communist party’s 
game for domestic and world power. 
What, then, is there to prevent co- 
existence in our time? 

Khrushchev’s efforts did not fall 
on deaf ears. One response, indeed, 
came from a rather unexpected 
source, Stuart Chase, a seasoned 
analyst of social scenery. He reacted 
to Khrushchev’s tract-in-a-nutshell by 
writing in the October 22 New York 
Times: “Whether he was joking or 
not, Mr. K. blew away the stereo- 
types of both ‘capitalism’ and ‘Com- 
munism.’” To fill the void in socio- 
political terminology created by Mr. 
K., Chase suggests “. that we 
abandon the words ‘Communism’ and 





J. B. S. HarpMan, a long-time labor 
editor who headed Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Labor Leadership study, wrote 
House of Labor and other books. 


‘capitalism’ to describe current eco- 
nomic systems. Neither word now 
means what Marx or Ricardo meant.” 

But how much, in fact, have the 
systems changed? The argument runs 
that American capitalism is no longer 
its old self and that Communism no 
longer fits as the covering invoice 
for the socio-political commodity the 
Soviet Government is turning out. 
In the U.S., the average annual in- 
come of families exceeds $5,000. 
Millionaires are taxed up to 90 per 
cent of their income. The business 
system is not run, as of old, by the 
owners of the operating capital, but 
by hired, salaried “help.” Big Labor 
and Big Government hold Big Busi- 
ness in check. 

Paralleling this deterioration of 
capitalist dogma, the Russian regime 
under Khrushchev is supposed to be 
veering toward an amalgam of a 
highly industrialized and a Peter-the- 
Great shape of society. Leninism is 
relegated to Sunday Bible classes. 
What is more important, nobody 
there goes hungry. They no longer 
live 10 to a room when not in labor 
camps, and are not incapable of 
building anything complex. And 
Stalin is dead. 

These are lovely “statistics” and 
sociology. But whatever the factual 
discrepancies between the images and 
the realities, it stil] adds up to a pre- 
dominantly capitalist economy here 
and a tightly administered Commun- 
ist state there, However, it’s not al- 
together true that the capitalism- 
Communism conflict underlies the 
crucial ideological war of this epoch. 
It is not capitalism vs. Communism, 
but democracy vs. Communism. 





It is a noble thought to put an end 
to the cold war or “tension,” to use 
a politer term which the great of the 
earth employ. But looked at soberly, 
tension may not be the worst of 
things. No-tension can be worse. 

Tension is a state of keen aware. 
ness which indicates that men sense 


there is danger ahead and something | 


urgent must be done, and well. The 
antithesis is relaxation and a com. 
placent mentality. There is a surg. 
ing, never-ceasing tension in Russia, 
but there has been very little of it in 
our country—really none during 
most of the Eisenhower era. Lately, 
though, a grudging, hesitant aware. 
ness is developing, a suspicion that 
it may be later than we had been 
told. We can’t help seeing it in the 
skies and in the space beyond, and 
we are worried. So, folksy and 
smiling when necessary, Mr. K. came 
to advise: Keep cool with Khrush- 
chev. 

It is unpleasant to be saying this 
when “summitry” has become the 
fervently prayed-for panacea of so 
many good people, But there is no 
wisdom in looking the other way. 

The fast-developing adulation of 
Russia and, by indirection, of its 
Communist regime, feeds on two 
circumstances, One is that nation’s 
astounding leap to undreamed-of 
heights of scientific and technologi- 
cal advance. The other is the flow 
of accounts by guided tourists of im- 
proved living conditions there. The 
Russians, then, have proved to be 
successful; and as a_ nation that 
deifies success, we cheer the winner, 
disregarding the “fix” that went into 
achieving that “win.” 

But can we forget that, as luniks 
and sputniks orbit the spaceways, 4 
war to the finish is being waged 
against the essential individuality 
which differentiates man from ants? 
Relax tension? An uncritical, one- 
sided, relaxed attitude to Khrush- 
chevized Russia will only lead us 
into a tragic betrayal of what we 
have always so proudly hailed—the 
democratic idea and reality of 
American life. 
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BEHIND THE 
JAPANESE SOCIALIST SPLIT 


Conflict with leftists on foreign policy and party democracy causes right-wing exit 


Tokyo 

HE SPLIT that occurred in Japan’s 
Socialist party last month was 
the culmination of a series of bitter 
intramural struggles in this country’s 
Socialist and labor movements. It 
presages difficult and troubled days 
ahead for Japan’s progressive forces. 

The crisis emerged sharply after 
the Socialist defeat in the Diet elec- 
tions last June, and it came to a head 
at the party’s annual convention in 
mid-September. At the very outset 
of the meeting, leftist delegates in- 
troduced a motion demanding the 
expulsion of right-wing Socialist 
leader Suehiro Nishio, for his al- 
leged lack of zeal in fighting against 
the Japan-United States Security 
Treaty. Nishio, a former deputy 
Prime Minister, and his associates 
reacted by threatening to walk out 
of the convention, which was then 
adjourned for a “cooling-off period” 
of a month. Not, however, before the 
dominant left wing managed to have 
the convention pass a milder resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation of 
Nishio’s “breach of party discipline.” 
The case was referred to the party 
control committee. 

Ironically, the adjournment only 
served to heat up the controversy. 
Nishio and his associates formed an 
intra-party opposition group called 
the “Socialist Party Reconstruction 
Council.” Their objective was to 
unite all right-wing Socialists into a 
Single opposition group in the event 
of a party split; at the same time, 
they sought to avoid too early a split 
i order to have time to consolidate 
their position. 
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NISHIO: DEMOCRATIC SECESSION 


The militant leftists, on the other 
hand, dissatisfied with the mild 
resolution against Nishio, continued 
to press for his ouster. And the main 
group of leftists, led by party chair- 
man Mosaburo Suzuki, maneuvered 
to isolate the Nishio group from an- 
other right-wing group headed by 
Jotaro Kawakami, in order to weaken 
the force of the opposition, What 
Suzuki proposed to Kawakami was 
a compromise on the treatment of 
Nishio in the control commission. 

Caught between the leftists and the 
Nishio elements, the Kawakami group 
vacillated more than once before de- 
ciding on its course during the “cool- 
ing-off period.” One day it declared 
it would form a unified opposition 
group with Nishio to promote a 
Democratic Socialist line for the 
party; several days later it decided 
to cooperate with Suzuki to maintain 





By Takeo Naoi 


“party unity.” In the end, Suzuki 
won. 

The intramural struggle during 
this period focused on the delibera- 
tions of the control committee 
selected by the convention’s first 
session. The final decision reached 
by the committee was in the spirit 
of the Suzuki-Kawakami “com- 
promise.” Although it did not de- 
mand Nishio’s resignation, it ad- 
monished him and found him 
“guilty” of a “breach of discipline” 
for writing an article in which he 
contended that the basic issue today 
is not Socialism vs. capitalism, but 
Communism vs. democracy. 

With the resumption of the party 
convention in October, and its ac- 
ceptance of the control committee 
decision, the Nishio group felt the 
time had come to leave the party. At 
a meeting attended by some 300 
right-wing Socialists (including 28 
Diet members), a new party, the 
Democratic Socialists, was projected. 
The parley also drew up a declaration 
of secession from the old party, and 
a draft platform for the new one. 
The platform declares that the new 
party will be a party free of doc- 
trinaire concepts of class struggle 
and of domination by SOHYO, the 
extreme Left-wing General Federation 
of Japanese Trade Unions. 

The Democratic Socialists declared 
that they had seceded from the SP 
because it was increasingly influenced 
by advocates of the doctrine that the 
party should be a “class party” 
rather than a “mass” or national 
party. It was this tendency, the new 
group asserted, which had lost the 
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Socialists a great measure of public 
support. The Democratic Socialists 
also charged the SP with failure to 
abide by democratic procedures in 
party affairs, and noted growing in- 
dications of pro-Communist tenden- 
cies in both foreign policy and 
domestic matters, 

The secession declaration also 
noted that Socialist parties in both 
Europe and Asia had pretty much 
abandoned rigid Marxist doctrines 
and have now emerged as “parties 
dedicated to fighting Communism as 
well as reactionary forces.” And in 
Japan, it concluded, the people 
eagerly anticipate the creation of 
a Social Democratic party which will 
“strictly observe democratic rules, 
fight both Left- and Right-wing ex- 
tremists and work for the welfare 
of the whole public.” 

A good deal of support has al- 
ready been announced for the new 
which will be 
launched toward the end of the year. 
ZENRO, the All-Japan Trade Union 


Congress, with a membership of one 


party, officially 


million, quickly gave its enthusiastic 
approval, as did a number of in- 
dividual intellectuals who resigned 
from the SP. However, the new party 
can only count on the support of 
about 40 Diet members at present. 
Another group of some 40 Diet mem- 
bers associated with the Kawakami 
group remain in the SP, though 
some of them are expected to resign 
in the not too distant future. 
Ironically, the split does not seem 


to have unified the SP. Many rank- 


and-filers are disgruntled because 
they believe the leadership reneged 
on an agreement not to force the 
Nishio group out, but to allow it to 
remain an intra-party opposition. 
Suzuki, who was re-elected party 
chairman, is also under attack from 
the militant leftists, who cannot for- 
give his “compromising” line on the 
admonition to Nishio and who have 
consequently withdrawn their people 
from the party’s administrative ma- 
chinery. Thus, the newly elected 
Central Executive Committee was 
formed almost entirely of Suzuki 
men, sans such hitherto prominent 
party spokesmen as Soji Okada, chief 
of the party’s International Affairs 
Department. And the Kawakami 
group also withdrew its people from 
the party’s central organs, leaving 
only Inejiro Asanuma as the party 
secretary general. 

The left-wingers account for some 
250 Socialist members of the Diet— 
two-thirds of the SP delegation there 
—but Suzuki controls only about one- 
third of them. The first act of the 
new party administration was to take 
a firm stand against Nishio’s dis- 
sident group and to demand the dis- 
solution of his Reconstruction Coun- 
cil. At the same time, party head- 
quarters sent a directive to all pre- 
party and _af- 
filiated organizations urging them to 


fectural chapters 
work for the maintenance of party 
unity. 

The battlefield has now shifted to 
the local groups. Many of the pre- 
fectural chapters have been thrown 





TOTAL DISARMAMENT 


Here is a thought that is certain to warm 

The heart: not a person in uniform, 

Not a bomb, not a gun—no, not even a sword. 

Just think of the things that we then could afford, 

Such as highways and housing and bridges and clinics . . . 
And think, while you’re thinking, you crude fellow cynics, 
Of all of us dying, one day, in a heap, 

From a nerve gas that someone distributed cheap. 


—Richard Armour 
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into confusion, some have already 
been split, and others have simply 
been taken over completely by the 
Reconstruction Council, which jg 
going on the offensive with wide pub. 
lic support. Preparatory committees 
for the new party have already been 
established in 15 prefectures around 
the country, and similar efforts yil] 
be made in every local section of 
the SP. In Tokyo and Osaka, the 
right-wingers are sure to gain the 
upper hand. In the face of all this 
opposition enterprise, it is doubtful 
that the weakened SP apparatus will 
be able to hold the rank-and-file in 
line. 

The effects of the Socialist party 
struggles are beginning to be felt in 
the labor movement. ZENRO, for 
example, has put forth a plan for a 
new national labor federation, to 
include dissident SOHYO elements 
as well as independents. ZENRO has 
indicated its 
amalgamate _ its 


even readiness to 
own organization 
with such a federation. Similarly, 
right-wingers in the powerful State 
Railway Workers Union and workers 
Government _ enterprise 
unions have actively begun to sup- 
port .the new Socialist movement. 
SOHYO’s leadership is clearly on 
the defensive. 

Nevertheless, the left-wing So- 
cialists are not idle. Thus, the party's 
Youth Department and an allied oz- 
ganization called the Society for the 
Strengthening of the Socialist Party 
(both of them powerful backers of 
the move to purge Nishio) have 
created a new militant group, the 
“New Left-Wing Comrades Society.” 
Upon its formation, this Sociely 
issued a statement calling upon the 
SP to cooperate more closely and 
on a wider range of issues with the 
Communist party. At the same time, 
SOHYO’s leadership urged other 
leftist groups to cooperate with the 
Suzuki faction in the party. The 
likeliest prognosis is that _ the 
Japanese Socialist party, with little 
or no restraint from its diminished 
right wing, will move ever farther to 


the Left. 


in other 
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CHAMBERLIN 


MunicH 

OME MONTHS ago, the American 
Committee for Liberation, an 
organization which for the last decade 
has been working for the promotion 
of liberty in the Soviet Union, 
changed its name to Committee for 
Liberty. A which 
prompted this change was that the 
word “liberation” was believed to 
carry a context of intervention from 
outside which would be distasteful 
even to Soviet citizens who are dis- 


consideration 


satisfied with the regime. 

And the change is symbolic of 
what the Committee, which has its 
headquarters in New York and its 
base of operations in 
Munich, has learned from a decade 


forward 


of experience. The first years of the 
Committee’s activity 
devoted to frustrated and frustrating 


were largely 
attempts to unite all anti-Communist 
groups among the politically-minded 
exiles (excluding fascists and mon- 
archists) in a political center. This 
broke down because of many deep- 
reoted these 
groups. of which the most important 
and irreconcilable is on the question 
of what should follow the downfall 
of the Communist dictatorship. 


differences among 


The Russian groups. while mostly 
willing to 
the Ukrainians, Caucasians, Central 
Asian Moslems and other non-Rus- 


concede autonomy to 


sian peoples now under Soviet rule, 
held out for the maintenance of a 
unified state. The nationality groups 
demanded full independence. 

So the idea of a political center 
which would guide the activities of 
a radio station broadcasting appeals 
for freedom had to be dropped. So 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Radio Liberty 
On the Air 





the station, which went on the air 
shortly before the death of Stalin in 
1953, has been operated under gen- 
eral Committee supervision, with the 
collaboration of Russians and mem- 
bers of other nationalities under 
Soviet rule who were willing to go 
along with the Committee program. 
Key points in this program are as 
follows: 

“The replacement of Communist 
totalitarianism by some form of rep- 
resentative 
achieved through the will and en- 
deavors of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union themselves. The broadcasts of 
Radio Liberty aim to encourage 
criticism and re-examination of the 
basic foundations of the Soviet sys- 
tem itself. The broadcasts are in- 
tended to appeal to thinking people 
in all segments of Soviet society, 


government will be 


civilians and members of the Soviet 
armed forces abroad. The station al- 
ways speaks from the point of view 
of the enlightened emigré who is 
seeking to help his fellow country- 
men at home to find their own path 
to freedom.” 

Broadcasting in Russian and other 
languages of the Soviet Union was 
a thrilling new experiment when it 
began a few years ago, and in the 
beginning it was inevitable that this 
experiment should have aroused un- 
duly high expectations among some 
enthusiasts. Now the attitude on this 
subject, without being defeatist, is 
more realistic. The expectation 
among the leaders of the operation 
in Munich is for a long siege, rather 
than a sudden storm of the Soviet 
totalitarian fortress. 


These leaders—Robert F. Kelley, 


who left a long career as a Russian 
expert in the State Department to 
be the chief representative of the 
Cemmittee in Europe, Richard 
Bertrandias, who directs the news 
and feature broadcasts, 
Oliver Frederikson, a Russian spe- 
cialist who is chief adviser to the 
Institute for the Study of the Soviet 
Union—are not discouraged by this 
prospect. Thinking out new ways of 
driving psychological wedges be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled in 
the Soviet Union, giving the Soviet 
people the news which opposition 


Professor 


newspapers would supply, if there 
were any opposition papers, stimu- 
lating and co-ordinating independent 
studies of Soviet conditions—these 
are all eminently desirable tasks 
which the 465 employes of the radio 
station and the 76 members of the 
Institute are performing to the best 
of their ability. 

That the Committee is a thorn in 
the side of the Soviet dictators is 
proved by frequent attacks in the 
Soviet press and by the exploitation 
of interviews with a few “defecting” 
former workers for the Committee. 
Some of these were planted agents; 
others were individuals who, having 
come to the West with exaggerated 
hopes and expectations, became de- 
pressed and disillusioned and _ re- 
turned home. 

Two interesting experiences during 
my stay in Munich were sitting in 
on the regular news conference in 
which the events of the day are dis- 
cussed with a view to the most ef- 
ficient utilization in broadcasts, and 
attending sessions of a conference on 
Soviet foreign policy organized by 
the Institute. The latter was on a high 
level of competence and brought out 
many interesting ideas about the 
political, economic and ideological 
bases of Soviet thrusts in various 
parts of the world. 

The Committee lacks the audience 
of RIAS, the 
broadcasting station in Berlin. But 
it is doing a job, or rather a variety 
of jobs, which are of special and 


response American 


permanent importance. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 








Memo From a College Teacher 


By Paul Lauter 


Department of English, University of Massachusetts 


EARDSLEY RuML’s Memo to a College Trustee (Mc- 

Graw-Hill, $2.95) was intended by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education to stimulate constructive 
discussion; unfortunately, it has so far provided only 
ready-made rationalizations for those who knew all along 
they were right. Life, predictably enough, saw Ruml as 
a supporter of its campaign to trim curricula to “essen- 
tials,” and hailed what it heard as a call for trustees 
to revolt from the domination (!) of impractical egg- 
head faculties. The New York Times approvingly sum- 
marized what it evidently took as Ruml’s adaptation of 
the Charles Wilson principle (“What’s good for . . .”’) 
to higher education. Naturally critics struck back less 
at the book than at the rumors of what it proposed. The 
New Republic deplored possible campus control by trustee 
businessmen and the application of the “Volkswagen 
production technique” to education. So the ramparts were 
mounted and the book became a manifesto—seldom read 
but often flaunted. 

Perhaps the book provoked its own fate, for its elusive 
statistics, thinness of documentation and _ prescriptive 
tone make it happy hunting grounds for those who 
would vitalize their own panaceas for American educa- 
tion with scraps misappropriated from Ruml’s tables. 
State legislatures and boards of trustees will pull from 
context Ruml’s schemes for higher faculty-student ratios 
as excuses for budget “economies.” The latest brand 
of witch-hunters will seize upon the often hostile portrait 
of faculty self-interest and politicking as an excuse for 
closer supervision of what is taught. And administrators 
will find in the suggested “mechanisms” for implement- 
ing curriculum change all-too-tempting gimmicks for 
entrenching their power at the expense of teachers. With 
the book thus being chopped for ammunition, and with 
the fragments already flying overhead, we are not likely 
to find pause for calm reflection. 

The loss is to those seriously concerned with American 
education and the future of teaching as a profession. For 
Ruml has crystallized problems essential to both; his 
solutions ought to be dispassionately tested both on their 
principles and in their practical validity to the crisis 
we face. 

Ruml is correct in indicting the vested interest which 
faculties have in multiplying often peripheral courses. 
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But it is a gross distortion of his book to imagine that 


he recommends that the trustees commandeer the cur } 


riculum. “The Trustees, as a Board,” he insists, “offer 
little if any more promise than the faculty, as a body, asf 
an agency for the design and administration of the cur. 
riculum. . . .” He does ask that the trustees flex their 
legal authority to establish new methods of curriculum 
control—a faculty or joint faculty-administration-trustee 
committee—relatively resistant to pressure (from trustees 
as well as faculty, one hopes) and offering imagination 
and coherence in policy. And whatever one thinks of 
Ruml’s relative opinion of faculties and trustees, one 
must remember that the book is, after all, written for [ 
trustees—one hardly expects him to point out the notable 
deficiencies of businessmen, as representatives of the | 
community, in administering the academy, which should 
be a refuge from community pressures. 

The problems in course-cutting lie less with who will 
wield the scissors—because equitable solutions can be 
and have been worked out—than with where to stop. 
And here Ruml’s book helps us very little, for its whole 
tendency is to emphasize economic motives; the frame 
of mind it establishes is little conducive to deciding just 
how many courses are necessary (why not one less?) 
for a major in American history, or at what point in the 
curriculum broadness becomes flabbiness. It is too easy 
to accede to the economics of course election (retain the 
heaviest elected) and momentary demands of the commt- 
nity (retain the courses which create more sputnik- 
makers), while philosophy or philology are clipped. 
Course-cutters, like budget-cutters and surgeons, self: 
righteously get to feel that any and all excisions are pure 
gain; Ruml’s is not the book to remind them that culs 
are desperate remedies, that almost every curriculum 
limitation is also a limitation of the student’s opportuni- 
ties to be liberally educated. 

The catalogue of any arts and sciences college of out 
major universities should be required reading for currict- 
lum committees. They might then ask if the more limited 
job Ruml proposes for the liberal arts college is not 
merely different from, but rather inferior to, that of the 
university; whether the university’s breadth does not 
promote a more cosmopolitan atmosphere and a more 
varied, interesting student body—all to the advantage of 
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truly liberal education. Will cutting courses toward a 
core curriculum make our college graduates even more 
narrow-minded than they are? 

Ruml’s arguments for a three-course, three- (eventu- 
ally four-) term system, while interesting, are not, as his 
charts implicitly admit, essential to his plan.. Absolutely 
vital, however, is the most controversial of Ruml’s ideas: 


a proposal to increase student-teacher ratios from 9 or 


12 to 1 toward 20 to 1. For this plan, he correctly asserts 


| the validity of the lecture method for certain kinds of 


courses, though he may be overoptimistic in his estimate 
of the number of courses available for such a method 
(20 courses with enrollments ranging between 150 and 
300 students in a college with a total enrollment of 1,800). 
And does he expect, as his plans indicate, that such huge 
courses should be only half or a third of a teacher’s total 
load? 

No one would dispute the contention that small class 
size does not guarantee good instruction. But the corol- 
lary, that increases in class size do not harm teaching, 
is not valid. Not that Ruml’s plan neglects seminars, as 
some critics have charged—he provides 440 ranging 
from three to 24 students in his 1,800 student plan. (His 
high of 24 students is odd, considering the fact that he 
himself too liberally sets 20 as about top limit for 
seminars.) The real difficulty with the plan comes in 
his conception of the middle-sized (50-125 students) 
class, 

Ruml imagines that a “good average” for what he 
curiously calls the “lecture-discussion” method is 70-80 
students; his 1,800 student plan calls for 80 such sections 
averaging 75, and ranging between 50 and 125, in enroll- 
ment. But most teachers would argue that real discussion 
diminishes rapidly as the class exceeds 30, dying alto- 
gether somewhere between 50 and 60. A lecturer can, cf 
course, ask questions of any size class, but that hardly 
develops the give-and-take and exchange of ideas neces- 
sary for discussion; no alterations in classrooms at 
present built for the “recitation” method (even were such 
reconstruction possible) could change that. What. Ruml 
really proposes here are more lectures, with a modicum 
of discussion—between a few assertive students—thrown 
in as a sop. 

Whether classroom work would thus be harmed per- 
haps remains arguable; it is unquestionable that out-of- 
class work must suffer as class enrollment creeps up. 
The processes in big lecture courses operating to elimi- 
nate conferences and term papers and to decrease essay 
examinations—too many students to see individually 
about pape: subjects, too many papers altogether—will 
Operate just as surely in Ruml’s swollen “lecture-discus- 
sion” classes. 

And this kind of diminution of educational oppor- 
tunities will prevail in those areas—history, literature-— 
which depend particularly upon the student’s learning to 
express coherently ideas he has developed for himself. 


‘ 
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Ruml’s distributions of various-sized classes multiply out 
nicely, and the salary figures derived thereby are pcsi- 
tively luscious, but one looks in vain for definite evidence 
that this crucial aspect of his plan is educationally, even 
if economically, possible or desirable. 

It may instruct us in the potential results of Ruml’s 
proposals to compare his scheme for a 3,000 enrollment 
school with the situation existing at a real institution: 
““Y” college. Ruml proposes 1,050 courses or sections for 
his 3,000 model; “Y,” about 200 smaller in enrollment, 
presented approximately 1,110 courses and sections this 
past year. Adjusting for size differential, “Y,” to conform 
to Ruml’s model and achieve his salary scales, would 
have to eliminate about 43 courses per term and over 
35 teachers—a most pernicious “solution” to anything. 
For “Y’s” curriculum and faculty could not stand such 
cuts, and to insist that such slashes are possible at other 
colleges is simply to relegate them to inferiority. Increas- 
ing the teaching load by one-sixth, as Ruml proposes, 
could maintain course offerings at present levels but 
would not increase salaries—unless enrollment, on which 
Ruml makes salaries depend, were also increased by 900 
or tuition increased by about $250 over the $800 Ruml 
suggests, It is tempting to speculate, however, that by 
using Ruml’s premise that 100 per cent of the tuition 
income would be applied to faculty compensation, a tui- 
tion increase of some $400 over his proposed $800 
should enable “Y” to retain its present staff in a style 
—the style of Ruml’s $12,000 average salary scale—to 
which it is decidedly not accustomed. 

Which leads one to wonder whether the problem really 
is so much a matter of proliferation of courses and facul- 
ties, whether austerity curricula would be necessary if 
100 per cent or even 80 per cent of reasonable tuition 
fees ($1,000-1,200) were devoted to faculty compensation. 
One also wonders whether trustees ought not to be told in 
detail how to achieve the ideal of tying a large percentage 
of tuition receipts to salaries (an achievement without 
which Raml’s goals are impossible and with which his 
goals may be attained without curriculum cuts), instead 
of being given a plan for circumscribing their college’s 
educational potential. 

Perhaps the most paradoxical, and incidental, result 
of Ruml’s study is that it at last provides faculties with a 
concrete, simple and uniform objective for possible col- 
lective bargaining—getting trustees to commit a definite 
and increasing percentage of tuition income to faculty 
compensation. Such commitment would be desirable to 
faculty and trustees alike in pledging the faculty that 
increases in income, indeed regular tuition income, will 
“not be diverted to administrative conveniences, or to an 
expansion of costly student activities, or avoidable build- 
ings and grounds expenditures, or even to a reduction in 
the efforts to obtain current income from alumni and 
friends,” but would be “reflected in additional faculty 
compensation.” 
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Russian Conservative ‘Thought 


Karamzin’s Memoir on Ancient and Modern 


Russia, a Translation and Analysis. 


By Richard Pipes. 
Harvard University. 320 pp. $5.50. 


THE LIBERAL AND revolutionary 
traditions of Russian thought are well 
known to those who are in any way 
concerned with Russian history. Of 
the conservative defenders of the 
autocracy and the status quo only 
Pobedonostsev has achieved renown, 
perhaps because of the extreme posi- 
tion he assumed in his struggle 
against the rising revolutionary tide. 
Russian historians of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries, as members of 
the intelligentsia in perpetual opposi- 
tion to the Tsarist regime, sought out 
for investigation and development 
those themes which lent support to 
their own political and philosophical 
views. But the monarchy, and the 
conservative tradition which provided 
its ideological justification, has not 
received sufficient attention. By pub- 
lishing a complete translation of 
N. M. Karamzin’s Memoir on Ancient 
and Modern Russia, Richard Pipes, 
Professor of History at Harvard 
University, makes accessible for the 
first time in English the thought of 
a leading Russian conservative writer 
and _ historian. 

In the Foreword, the author states 
that his Russian 
servatism has its origin in the feel- 


“interest in con- 
ing that the available interpretations 
of modern Russian history fail to 
explain, in intellectually and _psy- 
chologically acceptable terms, the 
motivation of the rulers of Russia 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries.” 
A study 
thought helps to explain not only 
the motivation behind the deeds of 
the Tsars but the failure of the 
monarchy as well. 

In a long and valuable introduc- 
tory essay Pipes tells of Karamzin’s 
birth and childhood on a distant 
estate on the Middle Volga, of his 


schooling in Moscow and of the in- 


of Russian conservative 
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fluences which shaped his sentiments 
and his mind. While in Moscow, 
Karamzin “identified himself with 
that city and that intellectual en- 
vironment which championed a fun- 
damentally national and conservative 
cause.” He served briefly in a Guards 
regiment, gravitated toward litera- 
ture and, in 1789, went on a tour 
of Europe where he witnessed the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. 

Though originally not politically 
minded, Karamzin could not turn his 
back on events which, as the author 
puts it, 
breaking point in the history of mod- 


“marked something of a 


ern civilization.” Karamzin saw the 
terror of 1793 as an attack upon all 
his cherished cultural values. Re- 
pelled by the Revolution, he gradual- 
ly evolved his position that true prog- 
ress was cultural progress, which in 
turn depended on liberty and legality. 


impelled 


Karamzin to plunge into the study 


Interest in society 
of Russian history, an endeavor to 
which he devoted the second half of 
his life and which resulted in the 
writing of the monumental History 
of the Russian State. It was during 
this period of intense preoccupation 
with history that Karamzin “dis- 
covered” that Russia owed her great- 
ness to Muscovite autocracy. The 
early reforms of Alexander I and 
Speranskii’s attempts to formulate a 
constitutional framework for the 
monarchy provoked Karamzin’s dis- 
Failures of 
Russian foreign policy contributed 
to his irritation at the course followed 
by the state. When Grand Duchess 


Catherine, sister of the Tsar, asked 


approval and_ scorn. 


Karamzin to write a memorandum 
on current political affairs, he pre- 
sented to her his Zapiska. 

Pipes’ analysis of this document 
is as preceptive as it is brief. In a few 


pages he sums up the argument and 
offers some general observations on 
the nature of Russian conservatism 
and on Karamzin’s place in the con. 
servative tradition. He points out that 
as a theorist 
lacked both originality and depth. 
Karamzin’s arguments were historical 


political Karamzin 


or pragmatic but not philosophical, 
Compared with Burke, Karamzin was 
a thinker of rather low order. 

The Memoir is a frank and violent 
document. Karamzin begins with a 
survey of Russian history which, in 
his opinion, demonstrates the pri- 
macy of the autocratic principle and 
the necessity of maintaining it un- 
impaired. He then 
Russia’s 
political institutions, 
the various attempts at reform. The 
political “philosophy” which emerges 


proceeds to 


criticize foreign _ policy. 


finances and 


from Karamzin’s pages is crude and 
brutal. The autocrat being the only 
source of law and order, no one but 
he can have a say in matters of stale 
policy. The people are completely ex- 
cluded and should not even be kept 
informed, “Let the ministers speak 
frankly only to the monarch, never 
to the people,” Karamzin proclaims. 

Nothing arouses his anger more 
than the schemes of peasant emai: 
cipation. Here his position is so Ie 
actionary, his arguments so contrived. 
that one begins to suspect him no! 
only of special pleading for his class. 
the highly privileged landed gentry. 
but of plain dishonesty. Moral no- 
tions, so prominent in his other 
writings, disappear when serfdom is 
touched and Karamzin comes oul 
with the pronouncement that “from 
the point of view of political stability 
it is safer to enslave men than to 
give them freedom prematurely.” 
Was this not a subtle way to black- 
mail the very autocrat whose will and 
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power Karamzin had just proclaimed 
to be unlimited by anything or any- 
one? In his defense of serfdom 
Karamzin goes so far as to proclaim 
that the peasants are happy to be 
serfs (just as some claim that today 
they love the kolkhozes). 

Perhaps here lies one of the roots 
of the tragedy of Russia’s gentry. 
One is reminded of the charming 
white-haired general in Tolstoy’s 
After the Ball, dancing gracefully 


with his beautiful daughter one eve- 
ning and coldly ordering and witness- 
ing the torture of a soldier the next 
morning. For Karamzin, as for so 
many of his class, liberty, morality 
and culture were desirable only as 
long as they provided safe amuse- 
ment for leisure hours. Conservatives 
of this type clustered around the 
throne, promoting their selfish in- 
terests to the detriment of the very 
monarchy which was their protector. 





Democracy for Moderns 


A Democratic Manifesto. 
By Ferdinand Peroutka. 
Voyages. 181 pp. $3.00. 


IF THE TITLE of this book is slight- 
ly misleading, it is nevertheless a 
timely and absorbing addition to the 
literature on modern democracy. The 
author has actually attempted to do 
more than write a manifesto; he has 
presented us with an analysis and 
redefinition of the nature and mean- 
ing of contemporary democracy and 
a comparison of its substance and 
aims with those of modern Com- 
munism. 

Peroutka’s approach to his subject 
is an unconventional one. The essence 
of democracy, he says, lies in the 
fact that it is a dialectical system 
designed to protect the freedom of 
movement between opposite or con- 
flicting tendencizs within a society. 
It is not a system which protects or 
advances the special interests of any 
particular group or class, least of all 
that of the 19th century bourgeoisie 
with which the rise of democracy is 
iraditionally associated. It is a 
flexible and dynamic system which 
cannot hope to survive merely as an 
antithesis to other and competing 
systems such as Communism. Nor 
is it democracy’s business to cham- 
pion particular economic institutions 
such as capitalism. Instead, its proper 
function is to safeguard the possi- 
bility of choice between a variety of 
possible economic systems and prac- 
tices, 
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Democracy was created by the 
middle class, but it is, in fact, wholly 
unsuited to the requirements of any 
closed society. It is in its very na- 
ture that it should have brought 
about that extension of its political 
base which inevitably caused the 
breakup of its narrow 19th century 
framework. For what democracy es- 
sentially demands is the nationaliza- 
tion of political power. It is in- 
herently and unalterably »pposed to 
the private ownership of such power 
by any individual, group or political 
party. Democracy has, as a result, 
long ago ceased to serve the interests 
of the middle class any more as- 
siduously than it serves those of the 
worker, farmer, artist, teacher or old 
age pensioner. 

Nor does the evolution of modern 
democracy justify the view that it 
is a system which is, somehow, ap- 
plicable only to the societies of 
Europe and North America. Democ- 
racy has universal applicability. Its 
only insistence is that political power 
belong to the whole citizen body 
which, in fact, creates that power, 
and that this power be used for the 
erradication of poverty as a mass 
phenomenon. There is nothing in the 
system itself which, in the view of 
an Asian or an African, should make 
it appear that democracy is a phe- 
nomenon characteristic only of the 


West and of its particular economic 
institutions, Over the last century, 
democracy has changed the nature 
and substance of capitalism beyond 
all recognition. It is capable of 
changing them even further, and in- 
deed to operate effectively with eco- 
nomic institutions bearing little re- 
semblance even to those of modern 


capitalism. 
Peroutka sees the essence of the 
conflict between democracy and 


Communism in the issue of freedom 
versus unfreedom, and not, as Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev would 
have us believe, between capitalism 
and socialism. As it is in the nature 
of democracy to further the work- 
ings of the dialectical process in 
society, so is it in the nature of Com- 
munism to limit that process. Com- 
munism, Peroutka says, has sup- 
planted the harmful indifference of 
the state by the even more harmful 
omnipotence of the state. Its reaction 
to a fast-changing capitalism has 
been to institute industrial fascism 
and to impose a narrow monopoly 
of political power based upon the 
professional revolutionary’s incapaci- 
ty ever to discard the conspiratorial, 
authoritarian and violent methods 
which brought him to power. While 
promising a minimum of social se- 
curity, Communism has succeeded in 
destroying all political security. It 
has erected a state without a society 
and instituted “the rule of abstrac- 
tion” whereby, “to the abstract 


existence of things that no one has 
ever seen, there is added the ab- 
stract non-existence of things that 
everyone sees.” 






“CHINA IS NOT a mere puppet of 
Russia, like Bulgaria or Albania, but 
a junior ally. As against the West, 
there is no international breach between 
the two, nor will there be within the use- 
able future. Peiping and Moscow func- 
tion as two non-identical but comple- 
mentary arms of the single anti-Western 
world revolution. They will not, and 
indeed they cannot try to cut each others’ 
throats until they 
have finished 


culling ours.”’ 
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Its most preposterous claim is that 
it is moving toward the establish- 
ment of a classless society. In reality, 
Party membership has replaced the 
role of money in a Communist state. 
The state bureaucracy has become 
a political rather than an economic 
bourgeoisie, whose special status de- 
rives from the ownership not of 
property but political power. In a 
Communist state, the surplus value of 
labor is exploited as ruthlessly as it 
ever was in the days of Marx and 


Engels, not however by a group of 
capitalists but rather by an omni- 
potent political party oligarchy 
against which the worker has no re- 
course whatever. Communism as a 
system not only stifles the human 
instinct to self-realization, and denies 
the claim that humaneness is ulti- 
mately the best of operational codes. 
It is, in the terms of its own ideology, 
one of the most reactionary systems 
known to history. 

Peroutka has written his essay 





with imagination and skill. His style 
is almost conversational and he fre. 
quently achieves a delightful and 
remarkable felicity of phrase. He be. 
lieves in the virtues of brevity and 
is able to discuss basic issues and 
ideas with simple clarity. His is the 
kind of book which one would like 
to see widely read not only in this 
country, but by those who will be 
shaping the future development of 
the Asian and African states from 
Indonesia to Ghana. 





Two Playwrights Talk Shop 


Act One. 
By Moss Hart. 
Random House. 444 pp. $5.00. 


THESE TWO NEW BOOKS by two 
noted playwrights could hardly be 
more different. Moss Hart’s autobiog- 
raphy swings dashingly along, its sur- 
face all glitter and speed, to the list 
of best sellers. Elmer Rice’s analysis 
of the theater today moves search- 
ingly, with consideration and con- 
cern, to less wide but more thought- 
ful attention. 

The last 200 pages of Act One 
tell the story of the progress of Once 
in a Lifetime, from its first concep- 
tion through the collaboration with 
George S. Kaufman to the triumphant 
opening on Broadway. There is little 
in the account that will help an incip- 
ient playwright, but for the lay public 
it is informative and lively. 

Through the Horatio Alger notes of 
the book as a whole, however, there 
ring disturbing overtones. First is the 
author’s tendency to find the future 
determined by a pat moment in the 
(usually early) past. After his grand- 
father died, Hart turned to his aunt 
instead of to his parents. “Like alli 
seemingly innocent happenings which 
afterward shape our destiny, this 
unconscious turning to my aunt was 
the most important event of my boy- 
hood.” After this confused sentence, 
we come upon such statements as: “I 
suddenly and sharply knew once and 
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The Living Theatre. 
By Elmer Rice. 
Harper. 306 pp. $5.50. 


for all” and “The precise moment 
happened for me as I stood in the 
hallway” and “It was as though an- 
other apple had dropped on Newton’s 
head.” 

In one place, Hart apologizes for 
the fact that “the truth sometimes 
emerges as hopelessly cliché. . . . Life 
often imitates very bad plays or 
movies.” This notion is carried to its 
extreme when he tells how his aunt 
used to occupy the bathroom while 
the rest of the family waited; then, 
mentioning Blanche du Bois, who 
closeted herself in A Streetcar Named 
Desire a score of years later, Hart 
says this is “a rather good example, 
I think, of life imitating art.” A sort 
of anticipatory plagiarism, as if 
Shakespeare had imitated Shaw! 

More disquieting are the many 
little touches that show the author’s 
attitude toward his fellow men. He 
hated his job of entertainment direc- 
tor at summer resorts, and turned 
his spleen upon the guests, “A bad- 
complexioned girl . . . makes you 
want to kick her right in her unfor- 
tunate teeth. . . . I hated being pleas- 
ant to large numbers of people, the 
majority of whom I despised.” Hart 
developed “a lifelong disdain for the 
incredible contortions of the human 
spirit at play; and a lasting horror 
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of people in the mass seeking pleas- 
ure and release in packaged doses. 
. . . By August the camp was at its 
most crowded and noisome.” Let us 
hope Hart thinks that “noisome” is 
connected with noise! Transfer these 
folk to the theater, and he allows that 
the audience may have “a kind of 
idiot genius as a group,” but repeats 
that “it is extremely foolish, as Mr. 
Mencken so sagely pointed out, ever 
to underestimate the low taste of the 
American public.” 

Toward others he is no more toler: 
ant. He declares that friends go to an 
out-of-town opening “to be the first 
ones back with news of the play's 
chances of success or, preferably, in 
order to provide a more juicy ride 
back on the late train, its probable 
failure.” He contrasts playwrights 
who “with obvious relish sit en- 
tranced before the magic of their own 
creation” with himself, who would 
find it “torture” to sit through a play 
of his own. He calls one “famous 
playwright” a fatuous fool, and an 
other’s counsel “preposterous” be- 
cause he, Hart, had “slavishly fol- 
lowed it” and failed. The critic’s 
function he belittles in an aside: 
Talking of Abie’s Irish Rose, he 
states that Anne Nichols’ “belief that 
the critics were wrong and she was 
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right is a legend, and since it turned 
out that she was correct. . . .” Ap- 
parently Hart thinks the critic’s job 
is to guess whether or not a play will 
be a hit! (Incidentally, the legend is 
wrong and not the critics; the New 
York Times review said: “We hope 
to be present at little Rebecca Rachel 
and Patrick Joseph Levy’s second 
birthday.”) Apparently Hart lumps 
most persons, save for a corner of 
close friends, among those swine, the 
customers. 

When Hart was directing amateur 
theatricals, he just “borrowed” 
Broadway successes; he “hit upon 
the simple expedient of taking what- 
ever play I wanted to do and giving 
it a new title of my own”—to avoid 
payment of royalties. One wonders 
what Hart, for seven years president 
of the Dramatists Guild, would do if 
he found someone thus using his 
plays. 

It is hard to find mention, or even 
a sense, of values in the book. One 
may, according to one’s temperament, 
envy or pity Hart for having kept his 
resolution—as he says he has ever 
since he could afford it—not to get 
out of bed before noon. But the per- 
sonality that is shown by these many 
little revelations is oddly blinkered 
from sympathy or concern with those 
less fortunate than the writer. He 
places considerable emphasis on luck, 
but seems unable to find the humility 
to feel that what distinguishes him 
from the girl with the “unfortunate 
front teeth” is not so much his now 
being able to afford a better dentist, 
as the unpredictable grace of God. 

Through the thoughtful pages of 
Elmer Rice’s book appear a largeness 
of soul and an open-minded concern 
for the sensitive flesh of human na- 
ture. His survey of the current theater 
is reasoned and documented, his rec- 
ommendations firmly but not dog- 
matically advanced. Here is another 
man who has given his life to the 
theater, but one who recognizes that, 
while “nothing can ever take its place 
in answering the needs of the human 
spirit,” it is precisely not as an end in 
itself but as an answer to human 
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needs that the theater has value. Far 
from scorning playgoers, he says: “In 
the end, it is the audience that calls 
the tune.” 

After neatly illustrating the added 
values the written play gains from the 
performance, Rice looks across the 
recent stage. For contrast with our 
theater, he indicates the varieties in 
Japan, and points out the superb pro- 
duction attainments of the U.S.S.R. 
While his survey of the recent English 
theater, of the dramatic renaissance 
in Europe, and of the American stage 
is necessarily sketchy, its emphasis on 
the relation of the theater to other 
aspects of life, and in the theater on 
the elements of production, provides 
much fresh illumination. Developing 
15 propositions about Broadway, he 
concludes that “no generalization 
about the evil effects of commercial- 
ism upon the art of the drama will 
survive an objective examination, and 
that insofar as the evil does exist it 
is an integral part of our society.” 

Rice examines separately the actor, 
the director, the designer and the 
audience, with keen thoughts as to 
their contribution and their needs. 
Perhaps, as a critic, I am sensitive 
here, but Rice, too, seems to dismiss 
the critic without full penetration. In 
a series of questions as to the critic’s 
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function—“Or should his aim be to 
ascertain the intention of the drama- 
tist and to judge the play on the basis 
of how well that intention is real- 
ized?”—he omits the ultimate ques- 
tion: “Was the play worth doing?” 
Just as there are social or human val- 
ues implicit in every play, so every 
critic worth his salt must, willy-nilly, 
set himself up as a judge of values. 

Rice attributes the “undeniable vi- 
tality of the Broadway theater” 
mainly to two conditions: that it has 
not felt the leveling-out mechanical 
approach of big business, and “that 
it operates in a free and democratic 
society, and is unhampered by censor- 
ship and governmental control.” His 
program for improving the theater is 
not to cry for better plays; these must 
come from the conditions. More prac- 
tically, he advocates a central ticket 
office for all shows; low-price per- 
formances for students; collective 
storage warehouses; _ elimination 
of “featherbedding” (Two for the 
Seesaw had two. actors and 19 
stagehands!); and decentralization, 
with permanent repertory companies 
throughout the land, helped, if need 
be, not by governmental, but by pri- 
vate or foundation, funds. Here is a 
book one can enjoy and ponder, by 
an expert one must respect. 


SRINIVAS 


A DEMOCRATIC MANIFESTO 


By Ferdinand Peroutka 
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SHIPLEY 


The Girls Against the Boys. Sketches and 
lyrics by Arnold B. Horwitt. Music by 
Richard Lewine and Albert Hague. 
Sketches directed by Aaron Ruben. Dances 
staged by Boris Runanin. Scenery and 
Costumes by Ralph Answang. Presented by 
Albert Selden. At the Alvin Theater. 

U.S.A. By John Dos Passos and Paul 
Shyre. From the former’s novel; directed 
by the latter. Presented by Howard Gott- 
fried and Nick C. Spanos. At the Mar- 
tinique Theater. 

Take Me Along. Music and Lyrics by Bob 
Merrill. Book by Joseph Stein and Robert 
Russell, from Ah! Wilderness, by Eugene 
O’Neill. Directed by Peter Glenville. Pre- 
sented by David Merrick. At the Shubert 
Theater. 


HERE Is always much in the world 
an deserves attack, and even 
more that gets it. In the theater, 
which must entertain, the battle 
against abuse comes often in the form 
of poking fun. Satire tries to laugh 
a thing out of court, which is a pleas- 
ant form of dismissal. And even if 
we cannot get rid of the excess, we 
may be able to endure it a bit better, 
after we have had a good laugh. 

Basically, a distinction must be 
drawn between satire that springs 
from love, which laughs at itself in 
what it would correct, and satire that 
springs from hate, which dissociates 
itself from what it would destroy. A 
clear example of the two is to be 
found in The Beggar’s Opera, attack- 
ing abuses in 18th century England, 
and the bitter travesty of this, The 
Threepenny Opera, attacking abuses 
in 20th century Germany. You laugh 
with the figures in the first, you laugh 
at the figures in the second. 

I suspect, not only from the long 
run of The Threepenny Opera, that 
laughing at things, which sets a sense 
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Sweet and Pungent 
Satirical Efforts 


of superiority jogging away inside, is 
the more popular though the more 
cruel attitude. It was a_ hilarious 
moment in The Man Who Came to 
Dinner when the invalid called his 
solicitous nurse Miss Bedpan. 

Three recent openings fit in with 
these reflections. Most genial is The 
Girls Against the Boys, which laughs 
all over the time-smoothed rivalry of 
the sexes. This began, no doubt, with 
Adam and Eve, and here God thun- 
ders in the background as each 
blames the other for the apple. But of 
course it is Eve that gives Adam the 
ribbing. 

In this revue, however, it is the 
talent rather than the skits that rings 
the bell. Bert Lahr is as burlesquey as 
Nancy Walker is broad. His exag- 
gerated gestures and facial puffings 
and pumpings are almost his trade- 
mark, Her tricks may still convulse 
us with an unexpected turn. Shelley 
Berman, newcomer to the stage, has 
a smooth line of talk, especially in the 
telephone monologue of a_ hopeful 
half-wit to what he thinks is his girl 
friend. The character of both the boy 
and the unheard girl is well caught. 
The bodily and facial contortions and 
distortions of Dick Van Dyke, as a 
reluctant and as a 
drunken husband swiftly sobering 
every time his wife comes in, add to 
the fun. 


bridegroom, 


Another touch of satire is in the 
first act finale, “Overspend,” on the 
supposed need to keep the. country 
prosperous by buying more so that 
industry can produce more so that we 
can buy more. Our laughter at this is 
a bit rueful. On the revue’s main 
point, that women rule the roost, we 





males have at least several laughs ty 
lighten our sorry lot. 

The bitter type of satire dominatg 
in U.S.A., which bites off more thay 
it can chew. Six players, one stepping f 
forward to tell a story that perhaps 
two others act, or all six in succession 
shouting satiric newspaper headlines 
or jigging in jazz, can hardly give 
us a panorama of America from 190) 
to 1930. But individual episodes win 
laughter through indiscriminate at 
tack. It is all one to the author— 
everything is no good. Mockery ¥ 
descends alike upon Madison Avenue 
publicity, Emma Goldman, the Un. 
known Soldier, Isadora Duncan, and 
the American people, which produces 
these figures. Where more uncertain 
thinkers might try to distinguish 
shades of moral gray, Dos Passos has 
no doubts of the black: All our his- 
tory is full of sound and fury, sig. 
nifying decadence. 

In Take Me Along, the hiring of 
the “comic” Jackie Gleason and the 
consequent elevation of his role to 
major status have altered the tone of 
the story. O’Neill’s Ah! Wilderness 
is an affectionate evocation of ado- 
lescence in a New England town 
about 1910; it is the one play in 
which O’Neill let love of America 
shine through. But in this musical 
made from the play, we are shown 
these start-of-the-century fogies to 
laugh at, with less justification than 
simpletons laugh at the early motion 
pictures. The tender sentiments of 
O’Neill’s play, which are attuned to 
musical treatment, are swept aside 
by the burlesque. Later, when the 
play tries to catch up to its lovers, 
the mood has been spoiled. Even it 
the dream ballet, when the jilted boy 
is trying to have his fling, the senti- 
ment and the fun-poking do not jell 
There is a tender way of exposing 
foibles while retaining affection: 
O’Neill managed it, but his trans: 
formers do not. 

Satire is a difficult and delicately 
balanced art. If apt and clever. it can 
be a delight as well as an admonition; 
only too easily, it can become at 





irritation or a bore. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


PERMISSIVENESS 


As one who is in process of seeing her first 
child near her first birthday, I noticed with 
special interest the last two paragraphs of C. 
Roland Wagner’s review of Richard LaPiere’s 
book The Freudian Ethic (“Freudianism As 
Culprit,” NL, October 19). The author enters 
the nursery and claims that as parents we Ameri- 
cans “have been afraid to try a full and splendid 
permissiveness” and that although “we know 
what is best . . . are unable to do it.” If Mr. 
Wagner and the “we” he refers to do know, I 
wish he and his friends would publish the infor- 
mation—I am certain that ‘we” (meaning myself 
and all the other young mothers with whom I 
talk) would be forever indebted. I admit that I 
probably exhibit what Mr. Wagner calls “the 
anxious uncertainty typical of our middle-class 
parents,” but I maintain that this results pre- 
cisely from not knowing what is best. Our inse- 
curity stems from confusion and contradictions 
in knowledge of the best and is, contrary to what 
Mr. Wagner maintains, a real thing. 

While Mr. Wagner suggests courage for a 
“full and splendid permissiveness,” University 
of Chicago’s Child Psychiatrist John F. Ken- 
ward suggests that the child “who learns obedi- 
ence to necessary and reasonable rules is a much 
happier and more secure child” and that par- 
ents should “have faith in their considered 
judgment and act upon it... .” Both men do 
agree, however, that confidence and assurance 
are the key, so my “considered judgment” puts 
much more “confidence” in the Psychiatrist 
from Chicago than the Philosopher from Dela- 
ware—and hopes for the best! 

Berkeley Mrs. James HEAPHEY 


BRUNO R. 


In his “Strange Tale of Bruno R.” (NL, 
September 28), Daniel Bell errs when he writes: 
“Trotsky refused to consider the alternative of 
bureaucratic collectivism.” On the contrary, 
Trotsky, in an article in the New International 
of November 1939, entitled “The USSR in War,” 
did consider just that alternative. He wrote 
(in part) : 

“However onerous the second perspective may 
be, if the world proletariat should actually 
prove incapable of fulfilling the mission placed 
upon it by the course of development, nothing 
else would remain except openly to recognize 
that the socialist program, based on the internal 
contradictions of capitalist society, ended as a 
utopia. It is self-evident that a new ‘minimum’ 
program would be required—for the defense 
of the interests of the slaves of the totalitarian 
bureaucratic society.” 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


In fact, I was so struck by this evidence of 
Trotsky’s historical open-mindedness (not al- 
ways his most striking trait) that I quoted the 
whole passage length at the beginning of an 
anti-Marxist piece I wrote in Politics in 1946 
(happily still available from the Cunningham 
Press, 3036 W. Main Street, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia, at a mere $2) called “The Root Is Man.” 

What puzzles me is how Daniel Bell, who 
must have read Trotsky’s article since he quotes 
the opening phrase (and since he reads every- 
thing anyway), could state that Trotsky “re- 
fused to consider” the bureaucratic-collective 
alternative. Trotsky obviously wasn’t happy 
about it and he didn’t go into it at length, but 
he certainly considered it. A formulation like 
“a new ‘minimum’ program would be required— 
for the defense of the interests of the slaves of 
the totalitarian bureaucratic society” is earth- 
shaking, in the context of Bolshevik-Leninist- 
Marxism. It is distinctly gradualist, even re- 
formist. I’ll bet even Max Shachtman hasn’t got 
that far yet. So why not give Trotsky credit for 
one of his few objective moments? 

It also seemed to me that Bell rather slighted 
Bruno R.—how nice to learn he is still alive! 
For all his foolishness about the Elders of Zion 
and his worse-than-foolishness about Hitler and 
Mussolini being “historically progressive” (I 
wonder where we’ve heard that before?) , Bruno 
Rizzi—he’ll always be Bruno R. to me—did 
have an important historical apercu. (As did 


Anton Ciliga in a too-much-neglected book 
published in Paris in 1938, The Russian 


Enigma.) James Burnham vulgarized Bruno R. 
and Ciliga (and Pareto and Mosca and several 
others) to the point of nonsense in his The 
Managerial Revolution (as C. Wright Mills and 
Hans Gerth showed in Ethics in January 1942, 
and I in Partisan Review of January-February 
1942), but still Bruno did make an advance in 
thinking over the usual Marxistical nonsense of 
the period. 

All credit to Bell for digging out the fasci- 
nating story of Bruno R. from Le Contrat Social 
—and all credit for that matter to Boris 
Souvarine as an editor in the first place. But 
Bell’s column puts me in the curious position 
of defending (mildly) both Trotsky and Bruno 
R. Is it that my friend Dan Bell is a con- 
genital centrist and hence underestimates both 
extremes, and that I am the opposite? Ask him. 
He reads everything. 
New York City DwicHt MAcpoNnALp 
Daniel Bell replies: 

It is true: I am a congenital centrist, and 
Macdonald is, sometimes in sequence, and some- 
times simultaneously (this is what gives him 


his charm), at both extremes. 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Why not follow the example 
of dozens of teachers all 
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THE NEW LEADER in 


the classroom? 
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discussion of current events, 
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DEAR EDITOR 





I thought the context was clear, but evi- 
dently I was being taken too literally when I 
said that Trotsky “refused to consider the alter- 
native of bureaucratic collectivism.” I meant 
that if the theory was true, Trotsky would have 
to give up the beliefs of a lifetime—the faith 
which had carried him through Siberia, exile, 
victory and exile again—and, in the schism 
before him, to which his article was addressed, 
become a Macdonaldite. That was a political 
conclusion which he couldn’t face; hence, psy- 
chologically, he could not really consider the 
alternative of bureaucratic collectivism as an 
alternate theory to his own. 

Since my article—and the topic seems to 
provoke all the passion of Civil War buffs dis- 
puting every point of McCellan’s strategy—I 
have received a number of letters which argue 
that Bruno R. was not original because (a) 
the Socialist Labor party called the system 
bureaucratic despotism; (b) Michael Bakunin 
had predicted “the reign of scientific intelli- 
gence .. . a new class, a new hierarchy of real 
and pretended scientists and scholars”; (c) 
Proudhon had forseen all this in his description 
of Marx’s Communism: “A compact democracy 
having the appearance of being founded on the 
dictatorship of the masses, but in which the 
masses have no more power than is necessary 
to insure a general serfdom.” In short, one 
must be a centrist and balance originality with 
precedent in order to gain the proper perspec- 
tive on the claims of the scholar and the judg- 
ments of the prophet. 

Anyway, I am glad that Dwight Macdonald 
is now reading THE New LreapER—again. 


BUCKLEY 


My impulse to offer a comment on William F. 
Buckley Jr.’s letter in your issue of October 19 
was delayed of execution until I could decide 
whether to address it to THE New LEADER or 
the National Review. It seems a little unfair 
to make a point that I, and a few others, may 
find interesting in the columns of a publication 
which Buckley considers a rival to his own 
when Buckley provokes that point-making. How- 
ever, as a faithful and critical reader of both 
magazines I have concluded that Buckley says 
more interesting and provocative things in your 
publication than he does in his own, and there- 
fore I address myself to you. 

It also appears that Buckley reads your pub- 
lication more closely than he reads his own. 
For I believe him an honest man and I do 
not attribute to guile his non sequitur that pro- 
voked me. 

Buckley wrote: “It is 
that 


my proudest belief 
persecuted minorities—of every religion 








and race 





had they the opportunity to survey 
American periodical literature, would point ty 
National Review as _pre-eminently combining 
compassion with their lot/and the determing. 
tion to press for a foreign policy that would 
bring them relief.” 

To Buckley’s sentence, I have added the 
sign (/). My comment goes to what he says 
both before and after the sign. 

If the American Negro is one of “every re. 
his pride in the Nationa 
Review is misplaced—that’s before the sign (/), 
And if the black people of the Union of South 
Africa are of “every religion and race,” their 
pride is after the 
sign (/). 

Because I have written this to you, please 
permit me to say that I find the National Review 
literate and intelligent and, on the whole, most 
agreeable to my views. It is in this area of 
minorities that I find it most lacking in the 
constructive, compassionate conservatism that 
is Buckley’s aim. I like THE New Leaper, too. 
New York City Hector Troy 


ligion and race,” 





twice misplaced—that’s 


HUNGARY 


THe New Leaper and Melvin Lasky are to 
be commended for the excellent article, “Hun- 
garian Revolution Three Years Later” (NL, 
November 2). Although, as Mr. Lasky warns, 
“the lessons of history” can be deceptive, I am 
strongly of the opinion that when the history 
of our time is written, it will be recorded that 
the Hungarian uprising marked the turn in the 
tide of Soviet tyranny and imperialism. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill, during the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War, was a military defeat 
. . . but it was a great historic victory. The 
year 1905 was recorded, at the time, as 4 
massive “defeat” for the people of Russia. The 
Tsar had won. We now know that “Bloody 
Sunday” in St. Petersburg was the beginning 
of the end for the Tsar. 

There is no question but that the world has 
been made different since Budapest. Many com 
fused would-be Liberals saw Communism it 
its true light for the very first time. Isolationist, 
complacent, apathetic Americans found out that 
they still had a conscience and they recalled 
the warning by Abraham Lincoln that a com- 
munity of states could not long survive half 
slave and half free. Without mentioning names, 
I can say that there are groups now extending 
invitations for speakers on the subject of Com 
munism who would have been mildly shocked 
by the idea four or five years ago. 

This does not mean that Soviet oppression 
is going to evaporate overnight, or that Soviet 
agents now operating around the world ate 
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going to cease their struggle for world domina- 
tio and control. But it does mean that so 
long as we do not forget Budapest, so long 
as conscientious publications of integrity such 
as THE New LEADER admonish us of our duties 
and obligations to others, the Hungarian 
martyrs will not have died in vain. 

Rye Beach, N. H. Hersert A, PHILBRICK 


CORRECTION 


I wish to correct one sentence in my review 
of Sociology Today (“Look Ma, I’m Theorizing,” 
NL, October 26) which was printed so that it 
reversed my intended meaning. I am repre- 
sented as criticizing Talcott Parsons for failing 
to show that the formula for universal gravita- 
tion enables us “to make inferences about the 
fight of concrete baseballs or ballistic mis- 
siles.” 

Parsons, of course, is not a physicist and 
is under no obligation to produce any such 
demonstration; moreover, it is my understanding 
(I'm no physicist either) that the whole value 
of the formula for gravitation is that it does 
make possible What I 
tended to say was that Parson’s system of 
sociological concepts does not even remotely 


such inferences. in- 


approximate Newtonian physics in its powers 
of deductive par- 
ticular facts. 
Providence 


inference about concrete, 


Dennis H. Wrone 
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THEATER PARTIES 
All trade union and fraternal or- 


ganizations are requested when plan- NAME ...... 
ning theater parties to do so oo 

Bernard Feinman, Manager of ADDRESS .. 
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. a picture of continuing Russian terror 
and Hungarian resistance." 


LIFE, September 28, 1959 
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